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NOTE. 



In this translation of the second Tolume of the 
Letters of Victor Hugo some letters of minor interest 
have been omitted, and a few notes have been given 
in addition to those supplied by the French editor. 
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THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 



L LETTERS TO VARIOUS PERSONS. — JOURNEY ON 
THE RHINE. 

1836-185L 



To Mlul LodisK BcRTXXy at Les Roches. 

M om Sacct-Michel, 27tA June^ 1836. 

I AM writing to you, mademoiselle, from Mont Saint- 
Michel, which is really the most beautiful spot in the 
world, — next to Biivre, of course. Les Roches is 
lovely and charming; a great advantage it possesses 
over the forbidding mass of dungeons, towers, and 
racks which bears the name of Mont Saint*MicheL 

It would not be easy to write from a more awe- 
inspiring place to a more delightful one. At this 
moment I am liemmed in by the sea which surrounds 
the mount It must be horrible in winter, with its 
huricaaes, tempests, and shipwrecks, it b grand, all 
the same. 

What a strange place Mont Saint-lilichel is ! Around, 

ae far as the eye can reach, infinite space, the blue 

horizon of the sea, the green horizon of the land, 

deads, air, liberty, birds in f uU flight, ships with all 
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t TBOL LSITBBS OF TICTOB HUGO. 

n3s le^ aod tlien all at once, on the top of ao old 
wan aboTO our heads, through a barred nindow, the 
pale face of a priaoner. I have never felt so strongly 
ao here the cmd antithesis which man sometimes makes 
with nature. 

Ycvi can haTe none of these sad thoughts. Ton are 
happy over there; happy with your excellent father, 
your kind relations ; happy in the view of your beau- 
tiful valley from your window; happy in the prospect 
of your great success. 

I shall be in Paris between the 10th and 15th of 
July, quite at your disposal, and ready for Notre- 
Dame^ a poor plaster statue of which I can see from 
the casement of my room, perched in a beautiful trefoil 
niche of the fifteenth century. 

n. 

I 

I To I/mu BE Matxabo^ at Martinique. 

Mlft Jfoy. 1837. 

We are still expecting you. Tour kind and charm- 
ing letter told us you were soon returning ; we were 
all looking forward to it, and you have not yet ar- 
rived I .w • 

We want you badly here; we want jou for our- 
selves, because we love you, and for my part because 
your generous and loyal friendship was one of the real 
joys of my life ; then we want you for your own sake, 
because here, I am sure, you jrould write us a fine book. 
We want you for the ideas which you would promote 
for art, which has so few followers like yourself ; we 
want you because a noble, honest face kke yours, erect 

^ La Stmeraldat for wbicb Mlk. Bcrtia waa compotiBg tlie musie. 
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10 I0UI8 »E MATNABD. 8 

go many drooping and sidelong glanoes, rests the 
•je and consoles the heart 

At any rate, I hope yoa are doing something over 
there. Hake up for your absence by some fine work, 
your natural product. Instead of the great human 
stage which you had here, you have the grand spectacle 
of nature ; instead of the strife of ideas, you have the 
placid harmony of things ; if you have less of the 
world, you have more sunshine. As for me, I continue 
my task, waters much troubled, as you know, by the 
stones thrown into them; I work, I study, I have 
three plays in my head, — you shall see one some of 
these days, ^ — and then occasionally I write poetry. 

Our politics are still mean and petty, you remember ; 
they have not improved since you left us. Small men 
working at a small idea, very little busy about nothing. 

Altogether, there are times when I envy you, — you 
a poet exiled in a sunny land, an exile which Ovid 
would have loved, in that beautiful Martinicjue which 
yon have described so admirably. 

My fraternal love to you. 

m. 

A A WoBXiNoxAar axd Poet. 

PAan» U arfo6er« 1S37. 

Be proud of your title of workman. We are all 
workmen, God induded, and in your case the brain 
works still more than the hands. 

The generous class to which you belong has a great 
fdtnre in store for it, but it must give the fruit time to 
ripen. This class, so noble and so useful, should eschew 
what makes little and seek what makes great ; it should 
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4 1HB CSnEBS OP TICTOB HCGO. 

trf to disoorar leaaons for lovo nther than pretorts for 
biiired ; it shoiilcl leani to lespect wmiieii and childien ; 
it shonU read and atody in ita leisure momenta;, it 
ahould develop its inteUi^eneey and it will acliieTe auo* 
oesa. I haye said in one of mj works : The day when 
the people becomes xntelUgtntj it will rule. In other 
worda. civilization is the paramount thing. Sometimes 
it rules through one man, as with the popes ; sometimes 
through more than one^ as with the senates; some- 
times through all, as will he the case with the people. 
Patience, therefore. Let us understand what exists, 
to he worthy of existence some day. Let the people 
work, for we all work. Let it love us, for we love it. 
Let it not disturb the young plant, barely sown, if it 
wishes to enjoy shade and fruit in the future. 

I am sure that all these ideas are yours as well. 
Lnpress them on the people, of which your intelligence 
makes you one of the natural leaders. Listead of sim- 
ply thanking you for your excellent verses, so flattering 
to me, I have indulged in this serious conversation. 
You win, I imagine, accept it as I offer it, as a token 
of sympathy and esteem* 



A Yiciom Patie. 

SSCI iVmma«r, 1S37. 
Ton are quite righc to continue to think a little of 
your friends in the Pbce Royale. Ton are loved here, 
"^laoedf do you upderstand ? — and with all our hearts. 
Ton know, my dear Pavie, that friendship is a religion 
to me. And besides, who can be a better friend than 
you? My wife and I often say tlus to each other in the 




10 LAICABTINE. 6 

eireiimgBy when we think of the many fake £ace8 
which haTe betrayed os. A friend such as you are is a 
good and noble thing. 

Heie I am troubled by worries^ legal business,^ law 
yef% and annoyances of every description. You l ast 
have seen something of this in the papers ; but ^hat 
they do not teD you is that my thoughts are very often 
with you amidst all the whirL 

David has given you my bust. I congratulate it ; it 
will henceforth be present at yoiir intimate conversation 
and family talks ; I envy it. 

Amid the tumult which my enemies raise around me^ 
I have built up a little sanctuary into which I gaze 
unceasingly. In it are my wife and my children, the 
sweet and happy side of my existence. 

Do come and see us this winter. Bring Theodore ; 
bring your good father. I do not say, Bring your wif e, 
for when I am speaking to you I naturally include her. 

T. 

To Lamastdob. 

14a May. 1S38. 

Ton have written a grand poem, my friend. La 
thutt tTun ange is one of your most majestic creations. 
What will be the edifice, if these an only the bas-reliefs ! 
Never has the breath of nature more deeply penetrated 
and more amply inspired a work of art, from the base 
to the summit, and in its minutest details. 

I thank you for the happy hours which I have just 
^ent closeted with your genius. I fancy that I have 
an ear for your voice. Consequently my admiration for 

> lAWfoil with tin CofiMtf If /VaiKOtft. 
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< XBB LEIIEB8 OF TICTOB HUGO. 

yoQ oomes not only from my sool^ but from my heart ; 
for inth a poet like yoo^ to create is to charm, And with 
a listener like me, to admire is to love. 
Yoors ex imo pectare. 

To U. Ykdel, Manager of the CcmUie Fran^Ue. 

MdmcuLAiL^ Vfkk Augmt^ 1838. 

Dear Sot, — According to the terms of the judg^ 
ment given in the suit between me and the Comedie 
Frangaise, and confirmed by decree^ the Comedie was 
to play Angela a certain number of times between the 
20th of November, 1837, and the 20th of April, 1838, 
under a penalty of fifty francs damages for every day of 
delay. At the present date, August the 20th, the num- 
ber of performances has not been completed, and the 
result is that at this moment the Con idle FrangaUe 
is indebted to me in the sum of eighteen thousand 
francs. However, I see no reason for altering the 
decision which led me to remit the sum of two thousand 
four hundred francs owing to me by the Cooiedie for 
dehys in the representation of Marion de Lorme. I 
am even delighted to have this further opportunity of 
personally acknowledgmg the amiability and good taste 
of which you have given me more than one proof in 
our recent intercourse. I must add that I am glad to 
be able to convey my thanks also to those actors of the 
Camidie Franqaise who have assisted me with so much 
seal and talent. Be so good then, dear sir, as to inform 
the Comidie that I give it a free and f uU discharge of 
the sum of eighteen thousand francs which it now owes 
me. Yicf OB Hugo. 
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jML EwancnpuKT, at tha EeoUs nintspaper oJJt€&. 

• • • I lead your Gazette des Ecoks with great in* 
teiert. In this paper, as in everything that comes from 
the rising generation, there is something noble and 
honest which expands the heart. 

Courage, gentlemen, courage! yon belong to the 
generation which owns the future. You will do great 
things. In politics you will fini^ih the rough sketches ; 
in literature you will carry on the ^ork. For a long 
time past in all my writings I have striven to hasten 
the day when social questions will be substituted for 
political ones ; when, between the party of reaction and 
that of revolution, there will arise the party of civiliza- 
tion. That day will be yours ; that party will consist 
of you. 

In spite of all that is said, the age in which we live 
is a grand one. At no other time have art and thought 
soared so high. On all sides there are great begin- 
nings of everything. Congratulate yourselves, for you 
will have many a sacred task to accomplish. As for 
me, I view the innumerable questions which are rising 
in every quarter without anxiety, for I foresee the 
genioa of the coming age, and I know that you will 
have plenty of solutions to offer. 
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Tin. 
tk Hu Ymom Huoa 

irWi4^» STd ilii^iif^ 1898. 

I lunre finished my third act,^ dearest. It is almost 
as long aa the first, so that my play is abeady as long 
as an ordinary one. 

I am feelmg so onwelli and 'the loneliness of the 
honse is so unbearable to me, that I am going away. 
I shall write my last act when I return. It will be no 
loss, for I am worn out with fatigue, and if I were- to 
go on working now I believe I should fall ill. When 
I come back. I shall be set up again, and I shall finish 
it in a week. So all is for the best. 

I hofe you have had a good and pleasant journey. 
I fancy I can see you comfortably settled in my kind 
friend Vacquerie's house. Take a good rest, my Adele, 
enjoy yourself, and tell all my little darlings to have 
plenty of fun, and to be very happy. I am always 
thinking of you all^ and I pray God to keep you 
happy. 

I hope, also, that Charles and Toto are working hard, 
aa they are bound to do, as befits those who have gained 
sprke. 

Kiss my beloved Didine, my good little Dede, my 
dear little Toto, and my dear old Charlie, and my fond- 
est love to younelf . I love yon. 

Tour own Victob. 

* Of tba plaj Lei JumeoMX^ wliicli w»f MTcr fiaiilied. 
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EC 

To Juw LACBoa^ 

Too are perfecdy tighty dear poet i make the trans- 
lation homogeneous. In the French language there is 
a great gull between prose and poetry; in Engluth 
there is hardly any diff'^rf'nce. It is a splendid privi- 
lege of the great literary languages — Gregju- Latin, 
and French — that they possess a prose. English has 
not this privilege. There is no prose in English. The 
genius of the two languages is, therefore, completely 
different in this respect. What Shakespeare was able 
to do in English he would certainly not have done in 
French. So obey your excellent poetical instinct ; do 
in French, what Shakespeare would have done, what 
Corneille and Moliere have done, write homogeneous 
pieces. 

That is my advice. And, next, I am devotedly at- 
tached to yon. 

X. 
Tq Hmk. Yictob HuoOy at ScinUPrix. 

I send you a very good piece of news, dearest, as 
qoiekly as possible. Charles ^ has gained the first prize 
for an essay in the open competition. M. Jauffret gave 
it oot this morning before all his class in the college. 

> J«1m Lmtoiz, who translated wermwtl of SLakMpcare'a plays into 
IVeneh voiie, had asked Victor Hugo if it woald be better to translate 
Shakespeare eatifely into AJeiandrineferse, or to mix up prose and verse 
at in the English test 

* Charles Hago^ eldest son of the poet 
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10 1HB LETXEB8 OF TICTOB HUGO. 

Wlieii he came to Chailes^t name the whole dasa bunt 
forth ; theie were diree rounck of applause. The dear 
boy, ia very happy. I have seen hhn twice to^y, aa 
wdl aa M. Poirson ^ and M. Jauffret. Are yon not alco 
&4ighted? Kua oor dear Kttle girb for me. I love 
yon fondly, my Ad^le. 

Bete 18 the letter I received from M. Poirson : — 

I wish to congratulate you to^ay, dear sir, and to 
sympathize with your paternal joy and pride. There 
have been many more glorious and more intoxicating 
moments in your life, but can there have been a hap- 
pier one? A. Poissoy. 



Tq Mmc Ticros Huoo, at Saint-Prix. 

FAan» 29tl ilif^Mfl^ noofi [ISIO]. 

I am off in a few minutes, dear Adele, and I am 
writing to you as I promised. I am in low spirits. I 
love you dearly, darling, and at this moment I wish 
you could know how tenderly I think of you all, my 
beloved ones. 

I am going via Soissons, as I did last year. I notice 
that it is always easier to get places for the North than 
for the South. 

Tell my Charles and my Toto that I shall be very 
pleased with them if they work hard. 

I wiU write to you from my first stopping^place. My 
fondest love to you all, my Didine, my Dede, my little 
prizemen, and my kindest regards to your dear ^ther. 

Love me, my Adele, and think a little of me. 
f of the Colkgo CharienMgiM. 
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I am at Namur, dearest, and I am sendipg jou the 
fiiat pagea of my diary. In future I will send it you 
ia this f orm, for in this way I shall be able to keep 
apart, as you wi^, what concerns the journey 'and 
what concerns us. It will therefore be a duiry ^ pure 
and simple, io which I will always add^ letter to 
yoiu I am starting ior liege, and from there I go to 
Cologne. 

I think of you all yery tenderly, and of you, my 
Adele. I hope you are all well at Saint-Prix, anoTthat 
the fine air and lovely country are doing your dear 
father as much good a^rever. 

I beg my dear children and you to write me really 
nice long letters. I need them more than ever when I 
am traveling. Nature is charming, but family affee* 
tion is still more so. 

Do not let any oae but members of the family read 
this diary of mine. I shall be delighted if it amuses 
and interests you and your father a little. If by chance 
there is any one not of the family at Saint-Prix, even 
an intimate friend, I beg you not to let him read the 
diary. I have already pointed out to you the danger 
of so doing. 6ood-by, dearest ; my very best love to 
you all, my dear ones ; I think only of you. 

i This Suj w»f iBteadfid lo form, aod erentualljr did f ona, the book 
cdbdltfOik 
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lb Hu Ywamt Fuoow 

I am eontinaing my journej ap the Rhine slowly, as 
you see, dearest Here is the continuation of my diary. 
I try to see everything, so as to have a complete and 
distinct id^ of this beautiful country. 

I cannot remember the date of Marie de MedicTs 
death, nor that of Rubens' birth. Tour father is sure 
to know them. Ask him to fill in the spaces I hare 
left blank. If he were with me, which would be a 
delight to me, I should not leave any. 

I have made a sketch of Andemach for my little 
Didine, but it is too large to go into a letter. It would 
have to be folded. I am keeping it in my album to 
give you in Paris, my darling Didine. I have left 
Andemach, and am now at St. Goar, a wonderful 
place, of which I will send you a drawing of some sort. 

I travel slowly because I must do so, and yet I am 
aorry to do so, for I long to reach Mayence, where your 
letters are awaiting me, my dearest Adele, my darling 
ehildren ; I hope they will bring me only what is sweet 
and good. I am always thinking tenderly of you ; you 
are with me everywhere, in my expeditions and in my 
work. 

Ciood-by, dearest ; good-by, my AdMe. Think of me 
and love me. I will soon write again. Go on writing 
to Mayence. I will ifrite to you aU from Mayence, 
for I hope you will all have written to me. Fondest 
love to you, and also to your kind father* Kisses for 
you, dearest, for you, my Didine, tor you, my Charles, 



TO KMB. VICTOR HUGO. IS 

to yoa bodvmy Toto and Ded^. Yoa mart all think 
o( jour father^ who loves you so dearly. 

I thinky dearest, you must have already received the 
fint twelve pages of my diary* I am now sending you 
the next installment, hoping greatly that it may interest 
yoa all a little. I am at Aix-la-Chapelle, and I leave 
for Cologne to-morrow. From there I intend to go np 
the Rhine as far as possible. In a few days I will send 
yoa the account of my journey from Liege to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Tell Didine ^ to follow me on the map. I 
hope to get good news of you all at Mayence, for I 
want it badly. It seems an age since I left you all, 
and I feel quite sad when I recall my poor Toto^s tear* 
fol face on old Bontemps' doorstep. 

Work well, my dear children. My Charlie, remem- 
ber you are now among the clever boys of the fifth 
form. Ton also, Toto, will soon beg^ your school 
life; you must do it with credit. Flay well, too. 
Write me long letters, — all of you, mind, — my beloved 
ones, my dear little D^ included. I hope her 
diicken, her pigeon, her kid, her cat, and her rabbit 
will not keep her from writing to her papa. I beg she 
will work well, and be very obedient to her sister, who 
is a senttble girL T do not mean by this that Dede is 
not a good child. I hope her dear kind mamma is 
pleased with her. 

Tell your father, my Adele, that I miss him every 

K UopoUiBt^ Tietor Hugo's oldcfi dughUr. 
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14 THE LEITEBS OF TICTOB HUCiO. 

■umieiit in this diaming journey) in which ereiything 
would interest him; I have no books with me and have 
to rely on my memoiy only^ and all his knowledge 
would be of such great help to me who have so little. 

And then I miss you all as well^ and should like to 
have you dntie to me^ dear faces which I kiss and which 
I bve. 

XV* 

To Mmb. Tictob Hooo. 

BisiOKsr. SSa Septemher, ISML 

Good-momingy my darling Adele; my fondest love 
to you. I am now at Bingen. To-morrow I shall be 
at Mayence and I shall get your letters; I shall get 
ktters from all of you, my beloved ones. It will be 
like seeing you all again. I am quite joyful. You 
and the others must write to Treves in future. If time 
allows^ I think of writing the same work on the Moselle, 
a besutiful and little known river, that I am now finish* 
ing on the Rhine. 

^Qn the 14th of September J/1 Jules Janin^ aur 
IhoTy and M. Victor Hugo, id.y passed through Bin« 
gen,^ — the names are entered there in the visitors' 
book of the Victoria Hotel, by Jules Janin himself, 
whose handwriting I think I recognized. M. Victor 
Hugo, the landlord informs me, did not look very like 
his portraits, and had mustaches. The two gentlemen 
were in high spirits, and had three charming ladies 
with them. They made all the excursions in the neigh- 
borhood. Their arrival upset the whole town. They 
were very good fellows, however. The landlord asked 
me if I knew them. I said yes, slightly, but only by 
name. Now strangers are shown their names written 
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m the Tittton* book. It has made quite a 8tir in the 
Ktde Boman town of Bingen, which, however, was once 
▼isited by Charlemagne. As for me, I travel quite in- 
cognito and unrecognized, and I am glad of it. 

I hope to find nice letters from everybody at May- 
ence, and to hear that you are all well, and that the 
holidays, which, alas ! are drawing to a dose, have been 
well spent in much pleasure and a little work. 

My darling Dede, just now I hear a little girl of 
your age chattering in the room next mine, who re- 
minds me of you, dear child. Be very good to your 
mother, your sister, and your brother, and your duddy 
will love you very much. 

My Didine, my Charles, my Toto, I will write to 
each of you from Mayence, where I shall find all your 
letters. I send you aU a thousand kisses, as well as to 
your dear mother, my children, my joy, my life. Think 
of mc, and pray for me night and morning. You are 
continually in my thoughts. 

My kind regards to your good father. I hope all 
my scribblings amuse and interest him, and that he will 
correct me when necessary. 

One more kiss for you, dearest. Ton see there is 
room for it. 

XVL 

TotbeSamm. 

MATEmc^UiOdoher.lSUk 
I ought to scold you, dearest, for having written me 
snch a short letter. But as it was gentle and loving, I 
forgive you this time, on condition that it does not 
occur again, and that you will at any rate write me a 
good bng ktter to Treves. You ought to understand 
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ihat, after an alMence wMch already seems terj long 
to me^ I want to hear a little of what is going on in 
Paris, or at all. eventi at Samt*Priz. So write to me 
ererything yon hear abont everything that yon know 
will interest me. I believe some of our fi^ends go to 
see yon at Saint-Priz« Repeat to me what they tell 
yon. Here are letters for all the children^ for Julie, 
and for your good father. It was a great pleasure to 
me to hear that Julie was quite weU. 

Have yon seen Mme. Meuessier-Xodier ? Have you 
even written to her? Have you asked her to the 
house ? Do not forget^ dearest, to pay some attentions 
in that quarter; they are friends of seventeen years' 
standing. 

I am going to see Mannheim, Heidelberg, and Frank- 
fort ; then, if the weather holds up, I shall come down 
the Rhine and follow the course of the Moselle, as I 
have already told you. My next letter will bring you 
the continuation of my diary. 

Here are a lot of drawings for the children. I have 
tried to divide them equally. Each child has an equal 
share of my heart. 

I have been to Bingen, Riidesheim, the famous Rat 
Tower. Just now I am exploring Mayence, a most 
interesting place. This journey wiU have been of great 
use to me, ^ — and, I hope, to you alL 

In conclusion, dearest, I remind you once more how 
much I hope to find at least one nice long letter from 
yon at Treves. TeQ me if my diary interests yon. 
Ton know that yon and my beloved children are the 
sole object of my work in this world. Some day I 
•hall leave yon all the edifice that I shall have built. 



lO lOIO. IT 

I hope that 197 name will be a tower of rtrength to my 
difldren. 

80 write to me soon and ofteoy my darling AdMe. 
I shaD love yon the more. 

Your dear old Husba5D« 

xm* 
lb Toxa 

' IfATnrcx, In October^ IMX 

Heie^ my dear -little Toto, is a sketch I have done 
for you. I am sending it d* 'v^ctly after having read 
your nice dear little letter. ^ month hence, my dar- 
Img, yon will see your father agam, and that will be as 
happy a day for him as for you. 

When this letter reaches you, your holidays will be 
nearly at an end. You and my Charlie will both be 
returning to school, and, I trust, with renewed courage 
and fresh strength. All my hopes and all my happi- 
ness are centred in you, my dear ones. Your dear 
mother tells me she is satisfied with all of you. Make 
her as happy as she deserves, she who loves you so 
much, and who, like me, thinks only of you and your 
happiness in this world. 

The child U father to the man ; never forget this, my 
little Toto ; be an industrious scholar, and I answer for 
it that you will one day be what is called a man, vir. 

All the details you give me of your games and work 
have greatly interested me. When you have received 
Ais letter, write me a few lines to Treves, and tell me 
a g^reat deal more about yourself, your brother, and your 
asters, and everything at home. This enables me to 

share in your pleasures, your amusements^ your daily 
voLiL e 
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fi£B ; and I imagine that I am among you aO, my daz^ 
ling childien. 

I am deligbted to hear that all the animak belonging 
to my little sheph^eas IMde are quite well, and that 
you haTe finished jonr hoose of leaves and branches. 
Tell Did& that she must write me rather a longer letter 
thanthetirst 

As for me, my Toto, you will see, if you read my 
letters to your mother, that I am working, and that 
eeen in my holidays I try not to waste my time. I see 
beantif ol countries, I study very novel and very curious 
ihuigs, but they are not worth your kisses and ca- 
resses, nor a couple of hours spent among you all at 
Saint-Prix. 

S0| my dear little Toto, go back to school bravely, 
work well, write to me, please your mother and your 
masters, and remember I am hardly a moment without 
thinking of yoo. Nothing of what I see diverts my 
mind from you, my ch3dren. AU that I am and aU 
that I do in this world is for you. 

I love you, I love you dearly, my little Toto. 

xvxn. 
A BinAsrosB. 

IfATnrci, 4A Odaber. iML 
I am at Mayence, a place which has been French, 
which will become French again one day, — which stiQ 
is so in heart and mind, and will be until it is marked 
ihos on the map by the red or blue line of the frontier. 
Just now I was at my window overlooking the Rhine. 
I was listening vaguely to the noise of the water-mills 
moored to the old sunken piles of Charlemagne's 
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bridge, and tlunking of Uie gteat thisgs which Na- 
poleon did heie, when from a neighboring window a 
woman's voice, a sweet Toiee, wafted me snatches of 
the charming Ibes : — 

^ J'aime qo'im rosse toit raMe» 
Eft qa*iui aiAglMt toit' anglais ; 
Si Toa est profsien en Kusse, 
En Fcmncsy soyons fran^ais. 



Hes amis ! mes amia ! 
Soyons de noire pays ! 

' Qui s'^criait k Parie 
Toat est perda f ors llionnenr ? 

Consolotts par ce mot-Ii^ 
Ceoz que Is nombre accabla.** 

These noble lines of yours, heard in this way and 
in this spot, touched me deeply. I send you the frag- 
ments as they were borne to me on the breeze* They 
brought tears to my eyes, and I felt irresistibly im- 
pelled to write to you. My heart was sad in a place 
where a Frenchman ought not to be a foreigner ; where 
a white soldier and a blue soldier, i. e., Austria and 
Prussia, mount guard in front of the citadel defended 
in '91 by our people in Mayence, and enlarged by 
Napoleon in 1807. Yonr lines have gladdened my 
heart.' This song of a woman is the protest of a whole 
people. I thought you would like to know that the 
Rhine reechoes with your voice, and that the town of 
Fiauenlob sings the songs of Beranger. 

I am <mly passing through Mayence, but I am taking 
a deep impression away with me* I owe this to you. 



'^ 
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and I thank joo for it Dear gieat poet, I am yoor 
deroted admirer. 

A Mmb. Yicion Huoo. 

Hwwf *nw» M October. IMa 

Here, dearest, is another large installment of my 
diary. I am afraid I may be obliged to give it up ; 
for what with traveling, or seeing buildings, or studying 
in libraries in the daytime, I can write only at night. 
Sometimes I spend the whole night over it, and my 
eyes suffer in consequence. Still, as I fancy it inter- 
ests your father, and amuses you all a little, I shall 
do my best to go. on with it. Besides, it is a useful 
work, inasmuch as a number of local things, which are 
in danger of being lost or obliterated, are recorded in 
it for the first time. Well, I shall try to make my 
eyes serve me, though I cannot be very sure of them. 
Tour father will find in this letter some unpublished 
details of the coronation of the emperors at Frankfort, 
which I &ncy he will think curious. 

I have calculated that you ought to have received 
my last letters on Sunday. That day my thoughts 
were constantly with yon aU, my beloved ones. Those 
of you who did not care for their drawings have only 
to teU me so, and I wiU make them others in Paris. 

I hope^ dearest, that all is still going on well. The 
ramoiJ of war which penetrate here do not, I think, 
reach Saint-Prix. 

By this time you will have lost Charlie and Toto. 
The dear children have doubtless gone back to M. 
Jauffret. Tou must impress on them from me, dear- 
esty that I expect them to persevere in their studies. 



V 
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I alian set to vork^ too, on my letarn. It is im- 
portant that this winter should be a productiTe and 
froitfol one for me, and I hope vre shall both succeed 
in making it so^ you by economy and I by work. 

In about three weeks I sh^sll see you all again. It 
will be a happy day for me^ and for you also I hope, 
my Adele. 

My darling Adele, my beloved Didine, remember |hat 
I expect to find several letters from you both at Treves, 
and that I must have them. And from you t6o, my 
little Ded^. If Charlie and Toto can write to me, in 
spite of their lessons, they will give their papa a great 
deal of pleasure. I hope, also, to get a letter from your 
good father, to whom I seed my kindest regards. We 
shall soon meet again, my darlings. A thousand kisses 
toyoualL 

zx. 

Ttf THE SaSCE. 

810CKART, IM Oetobfr, ISUk 

I am writing to you, dearest, in the midst of the 
grandest storm imaginable. I am in the Black Forest, 
and I am going to see Schaffhausen to complete my 
Rhine tour. I iaclose the beginning of a letter to 
Boulanger,^ whose-address I have forgotten. You may 
all read it at Saint*Prix, if yon like ; after that, put the 
sheets in an envelope and send them to Louis. 

It is rainy in the Moselle country, so I have given 
up going there. I shall return to Heidelberg to see 
the interior of the Bbck Forest; and from there I 
shall come straight into France by Forbach. Write 

> Am adiii of mmi, a friend of Yietor Hogo. 
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to me now. (and pray do so, dearest^ as soon as yon 
bare leoeived this) a nice little letter to Forbachy/x^sfe 
Tt%ianU (France). I wrote to the post-office at Treves 
to have all your letters sent on there. I shall find 
them as I pass through4 

In a few days you will receive the conclusion of 
the letter to Boulanger. That will serve as a sort of 
continuation of my diary for Heidelberg, which is a 
delightful spot 

I live in the thoughts of you all, and in hopes that 
everything is going on well at Saint-Prix. I hope you 
are in good health, and that my dear children give 
yon no trouble. 

Just now I am passing through a lovely country. 
Before long, perhaps, it will be devastated by war. 
When I see a ruin I observe it carefully. Perhaps it 
will be used as a military position, and in another year 
I should not be able to recognize it. 

My eyes sti^l give me trouble; but I spare them. 
I must do so, for they will have to work this winter. 

A few more days, and then I shall embrace you, my 
Ad^. I hope by the 1st of November I shall have 
that happiness. 

Please write me a long letter to Forbach, and give 
me the latest news of you alL If you only knew how 
* I long for it! Farewell, my beloved.; that is to say, 
good*by for the present only. 

When you see them, kiss my two dear little school- 
boys, Charlie and Toto, for me. 
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TO. 

A Ckaxbavbbusd. 

Uto and twenty years bare passed, and there remain 
only great things and two great men^ Napoleon and 
Chateaubriand* Permit me to lay these lines ' at your 
feet. You have long ^go made peace with the illustri- 
ous shade who inspired thenu 

Let me offer them to you as a fresh token of my old 
and profound achuiration. 

xzn. 
To Sxxjsmsx Lapodtie.* 

JlarvA, tSll. 

Dear Sir, — If your lines were only beautiful, I 
might perhaps be less moved by them, but they are 
noble ones. I am more than charmed, — I am touched. 
Continue your twofold' office, your task is a workman, 
and your mission as a thinker. Ton speak to the peo- 
ple as one of themselves, others address th^m from an 
elevation ; your filoquence is not the least efficacious ; 
your lot is a good one, believe me. 

Courage, then, and patience! Courage for the great 
sorrows of life, and patience for the small ones. And 
then when you have laboriously accomplished your 
daily task, go to sleep in peace. God is awake. 

I believe in Grod, and I believe in humanity. God 
sets a goal at the end of eveiy path. All we have to 
do is to advance. 

' Li fdemr de rempemtr, 

* SsfiDisa LspoiBto wat s ihiwinsVermiid s po<t 
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Always f oDow the grave and mystexions monitiona 
cf your oonacieiice. I have said in one of my wwks, 
and I think it more tiian ever : The poet has the care 
of $ouh. In the profound darkness which still en- 
velope so many minds, men like you among the people 
are the torches which light the work of others. En- 
deavor to increase unceasingly the quantity and the 
"^ purity of your light 

ZXIII. 

To Charles ns Lacrttelle. 

Paris, 10f( /im^, ISIl. 
^ I have just left, my venerable friend, the first private 

meeting of the Academy at which I have been present, 
and I find your letter on my return. I will not delay 
a moment in answering it. It charms me as everything 
does which comes from you. You know how to impart 
your feelings to your style. Everything you write has 
a fragrance of the soul. 

I am glad that my speech ^ is so highly thought of 
at Bel-Air. It represents simply the honest convictions 
of a man who has no personal interest in the questions 
of the day, who is devoted above all things to civiliza- 
tion, to thought, and to his country. To have found 
an echo in your heart is glory for me. 

Go on, my dear good colleague, love those who love 
you, and write for those who understand you. 

> Bis spteeh «R tiM oeeMioB of Ills noeptioR 1^ Um Aeaden/. 
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XXIV. 
To AuniosnK Ejuuu 

90a Jim, IMl. 

Mt deab Alphoxse Karr,^ — You are poetry in* 
camate which complains of a poet and is right. 

ly on my side, am not wrong. I have something of 
the poet, but a great deal of the soldier. As you 
remark so wittily, Salvandy*s speech was emptied over 
my heady but after all, I hasre got the seat I and you 
are there too, and so are all my ideas and yours. 

After aU« the Academy has been a great institution, 
and can and should become so again, thanks to all the 
thoughtful and promising men of whom I am but the 
henchman, thanks to the real poets and the genuine 
writers. It contains, even at the present moment, 
worthy men who love you and who will welcome you ; 
Academies, like everything else, will belong to the 
coming generation. 

In the mean while, I am the living gap by which 
these ideas enter to-day, and through which these men 
will pass to-morrow. 

That, I can imagine, is of small importance to you 
just now, who are living face to face with the ocean, 
with nature, and with God ; but fall back towards us a 
little ; turn your thoughts from great Etretat tp little 
Paris ; don't you think that we must be somewhat tired 
of being governed in literature by M. Roger, and in 
politics by M. Fulchiron ? 

I too love yon, and most sincerely, for you have a 
noble heart and a noble mind. 

^U Lei €Mpe$ AlphooM Kvr bad Uamad Vietor Hugo lor wishing 
Id f«t into Um Aesdemj. 
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SeoldGatayeB for me ; he has been of infinite service 
to mtp and now n^^ects me^ nngrateful man ! 



2V FiBBBB Torfian. 

Dbab SiBy *— As you do me the honor of sending 
me yoor arti'le/ I take it as a letter, and answer it. I 
did not say "la populace ; ^' I said " les populaces J* 
This plural is of importance : there is a gilded populace 
as well as a ragged one ; there is a populace in drawing- 
rooms as well as in the streets. 

In every stratum of society, the working, the think- 
ing, the helpful element, that which aspires to good- 
nessy justice, and truth, constitutes the people ; that 
which is sunk in voluntary stagnation, wliich is igno- 
rant from laziness, which does wrong willingly, is the 
pc^ulace. i 

In the upper ranks, selfishness and idleness ; in the 
lower ones, envy and sloth, — that is the life of the 
populace ; and, I repeat it, there is a popuLice in the 
upper ranks as well as the lower ones. I therefore said 
that we must love the people ; a more severe moralist 
might perhaps have added^ and hate the populace. I 
confined myself to despising it. 

But, dear sir, I do not despise the complaint of a 
sterling and honest man, even when it is ill-founded; 
I try to enlighten him ; it is a sacred duty for me. 
Ton see that I endeavor to discharge it. 

^ Tbo Mibjeet ol tba«iti«ls was Tietor Hugo's speeeh oq liis feoeptum 
iilotbaJMfemj. 
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JULYU 
To nOB KXBVKB or THK ARCHITEfl IsRAELTns.^ 

SADrr-MAiroi, llih June^ 1M3L 
Toa have misonderstood me, dear sir, and I greatly 
regret it, for it would be a real grief to me to have 
pained a man like you, of so much worth, learning, and 
character. The dramatic poet is also a historian, and 
he can no more alter history than human nature. Now 
the thirteenth century is a period of twilight ; it has 
deep shadows, very little light, violence, crime, innumer- 
able superstitions, and great barbarousness, everywhere. 
The Jews were barbarous, so were the Christians ; the 
Christians were the oppressors, the Jews were the 
oppressed; the Jews retaliated. What else could be 
expected? It is the natural action of every compressed 
spring and oppressed people. The Jews therefore re- 
venged themselves in secret; legend or history, the 
stoiy of the little Saint-Werner child proves it. Rumor, 
however, was worse . than the truth ; popular report 
exaggerated the facts ; hatred invented and slandered, 
as it always does; this is probable, indeed, certain, 
but what is to be done ? One must describe periods as 
they were : they were superstitious, credulous, ignorant, 
barbarous; one mus«; follow their superstitions, their 
credulity, their ignorance, their barbarousness. The 
poet cannot help it; he simply says : It ia the thirteenth 
century f and this hint should be enough. 

Is that equivalent to saying that in tlie present day 
Jews kill and eat little children ? Why, dear sir, in 

^ Aboot Um plaj of Lei BurgmttHf m which ther« b mention of a child 
which the JewB are tappoeed to have eioleii to hiU on their Sabbath. 
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tliese days Jewi like you an fell of learning and en- 
^[htenmeuty and Christiana like me are 'full of esteem 
and regard for Jewa like yoa. So extend yonr f orgiTe- 
to Les Burgrav€$, deax sir^ and accept my sincere 



A MxB. Yicioa Hcoo, at Havre. 

Pabis, rueMfay, ISeft /n/^ ISia 

I did righty dearest, in leaving Havre last Monday, 
for the bills were already overdue^ and I had great 
difficulty in getting my money. I was obliged to pat 
off my departure, and I spent a week in most tiresome 
negotiations^ At last I have succeeded, and I am frej 
to start, which I shall do at once. 

None the less I am truly sad when I think of the 
week which I might have spent with you, my beloved 
Ad^e, in the midst of my dear little colony at Havre, 
and which I was obliged to sacrifice to this paltry sum 
of six or seven hundred francs. The small annoyances 
of life are often real troubles. And this is one of 
them. 

I was so happy all that day I spent at Havre ! — so 
completely and perfectly happy ! I saw you all full 
of beauty, life, joy, and health ! ^ I felt I was loved 
in Uiat radiant circle. You looked your very best, and 
were kindy sweet, and charming to me. My warmest 
thanks to you for it. 

I have been seeing Charlie almost every day this 
week# I shall see him again sliortly. He is just now 
in for his examination (Latin prose), which he entered 

* Vielor Hofo wm MTer to tee liis dftaghter L^opoUioe ai^aia; abe 
I «l Ville^aier, while 1m wa« tniTeliiig. 
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at head of his class. I am very pleased with him. We 
■pent Sunday together at Mme. de ViUeneuve^ who 
was delightful, and spoke of you in the wannest and 
most feeling manner. It was the fete of Maisons. 
Charles enjoyed it very much. I was sad amid all this 
enjoyment. I could net help comparing this Sunday 
with the last, and thinking how sweety happy, and full 
that one was« 

In a month Charlie wiU be at your side; in two 
months I shall he with you all. I wish these two 
months were over. But I really need this journey. 
Good-by, my darling Adele ; I will let you know soon 
where to write to me. 

zxvin. 
To TBE Sasob. 

CoGVAC, Si SepUmbeft 1SI3. 

I am sending you a few lines, dearest, in great haste. 
For the last week I have been traveling night and day 
without stopping or taking any rest. I have left the 
Pyrenees^ I have been to Tarbes, Auch, Agen, Ber- 
gerac, P^rigueux, Angouleme, Jarnac, and I am going 
to Saintes^ then to La Rochelle, where I hope to find 
nice letters from you and from the others, my dear 
ones. I am writing to you alone this time, for my 
eyes are sore from the dust and glare of the roads; and 
besides^ I know what I write to you is for all, — you 
are the mother. So this letter is for everybody, as it 
k for you. 

At Luz I received a nice little letter from my darling 
Didine.^ As usual, it was fuC of love and happiness. 

* 8h» dUdott lbs 4tli of September. 
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And I ako got one from dear old CharCe. This year 
liae not oome up to our Iiopes and liis work ; he must 
ipliick np fresh cooiage for next year. People of spirit 
may be ecCpsed for a tune, bat cannot disappear alto- 
gedier! So you must come to the front again, do 
yon seoy dear Charlie. In the mean while, enjoy your- 
mUL And yon too, my darling Toto, and you, my little 
pet D^. School-time is approaching ; make the most 
of the holidays. 

I shall be with you shortly. In about a fortnight 
I shall be embracing you all, and we shall be together 
again. I will tell you all my adceuturei^. You will 
teQ me, as you used to do when you all four sat to- 
gether on my knees^ all your thoughts, your joys, your 
wishes. My Toto will ask me a hundred questions, and 
I will give him twice as many answers. Take care of 
yonrselj^ Toto. 

Dearest, as I am returning so soon, my letters will 
not be so frequent ; do not be surprised at this. Writ* 
ing is but a poor substitute ; what I want is to embrace 
you and have you all. 

So good-by for the present only, my beloved ones. 



To Mlli. Louxsb BsBTiXy at Zes Bcchu. 

Deab J^Iademoiselle Louise, — I am suffering, I 
am heart-broken ; my turn has come, you see. I feel 
I must write to you, — you who loved her^ like a 
teeond mother; you know, too, how fond she was 
of yon* 

1 Hb daw ght CT Ltf«poldiiM. 
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Yesterday I had just taken a long hot valk over the 
Buoihes ; I was tired and thirsty ; I came into a village 
called, I think, SuSisc;^ and went into a caf^. They 
brought me a glass of beer and a paper, the Steele. I 
read the news. It was thus that I learnt that the best 
part of my life and of my affections was dead. 

I loved that poor child more than words can telL 
You remember how charming she was. She was the 
sweetest, the most winning of creatures. 

God, in what have I offended thee? She was 
too fortunate; she had everything : beauty, intelligence, 
youth, love. This perfect happiness made me tremble ; 
I put up with my separation from her in order that 
something might be lacking to her. There should 
always be a cloud. This one was not enough. God 
will not allow us to have paradise on earth. He has 
taken her back. Oh, my poor darling ! — to think I 
shall never see her again. 

Forgive me ; I write to you in despair. But it is 
some comfort to me. You are so kind, you have such 
a lofty character, you will understand me, I am sure. 
I am fondly attached to you, and when I suffer, I fly 
to you. 

1 shall arrive in Paris almost at the same time as this 
letter. My poor wife and children sadly need me. 

My kindest regards to you, 

YiCTOB Hugo. 

My love to kind Armand. May God keep him, and 
may ha never suffer as I do now. 
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A Louis Bouultcbb. 

IhUF LouiBy — I began a long letter to you, and 
I am Mjding you a few lines. You will understand. 
I write to you in the depths of despair. Ton are my 
friend, and I must make you share this grief with me. 
God has taken away the very light of our life and of 
our home. Oh, my poor childy dly poor darling, she 
was too happy. I was right, th'^n, in my thoughts 
which so often dwelt on her, to be frightened at so 
much happiness. Dear Louis, love me. I am hurry- 
ing to Paris, but I wanted to write to you. Alas ! I 
broken-hearted. 



XXXI. 

To Vicioa Pavie. 

Pabis, 17a 5^€iiiAer, [18:3]. 

I no longer live, my dear friend, 1 no longer think ; 
I suffer; my eyes are fixed on heaven ; I wait. 

What beautiful and touching things you say to 
me I Hearts like yours understand everything be- 
cause they contain everything. Alas ! what an angel 
I have lost I 

Be bappy t be blest ! My blessing must be accepts 
able to God, for in his kingdom the poor are rich and 
the wretched great 

My fondest love to ycx 
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Yoa have drawn tears from me at this dreadful 
time ; yoa have harrowed me and relieved me ; thanks, 
dear^ noUe Alphonse Karr. Yoa have a great heart ; 
yea have spoken appropriately of her and of him. My 
poor dear child ! Can you realize that I shall never see 
her again? 

zxnii. 

To Edouakd TenExsT. 

23d September, ISa 

We have both received a blow almost at the same 
time, — you in the loss of your brother, I in that ot 
my daughter. What can you say to me, and what 
can I say to yon? Let us weep together, let us hope 
together. De^th has its reveLitions, — the great sor- 
rows which open the heart open the mind as well ; 
l%ht comes to us with our grief. As for me, I have 
fedth; I believe in a future life. How could I do 
otherwise ? My daughter was a soul ; I saw this soul; 
I touched it, so to speak. It was with me for eighteen 
years; my eyes are still full of its radiance ; even in 
this world she visibly belonged to the life above. I 
suffer as you do ; hope as I do. 

> AlpboBie Karr had harried .ftom Saial^Admse to yOlcqaier, and 
had writtea a toochtng account of the death of T<<i»paMioa and her hna-^ 
haad, Chaclea Vaeqnerie, in Le$ Guepa. 
VOkO. a 
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M Lacbbbbxa. 

Tour woeHent letter, my dear and Tenerable friend, 
haa done me more good than I can tell you. In the 
deq^ melancholy in which I am planged, the contem- 
plation of an old man's soul, beautiful, strong, and 
serene as yours, is a great help to bearing my life. 
It is comforting and useful to us younger men, who are 
afficted and tried by Providence, to let our thoughts 
rest on your white hairs, on your mature wisdom. 
Tou, too, have lived, struggled, and suffered. Where 
I have wounds, you have scars. Now you are calm, 
contented, resigned, and happy, and you gaze mildly at 
the majestic region whence come aJl the rays which 
pve light to our eyes, and all the misfortunes which 
illumine our souls. For nothing is more true than that 
misfortune brings understanding. How many things 
have I seen in myself and outside myself since my 
sorrow! The highest hopes spring from the deepest 
griefs. Let us thank God for having given us the 
light to suffer, smce it brings with it the right to hope. 

As for you, my good and venerable friend, you are 
happy already, even in this world. Tour beautiful and 
noble old age participates in the joys promised to the 
elect What can a blessed eternity give you better 
than the noble and charming wife who loves and ad- 
mires yon, than the gentle, amiable, and noble children 
whom you make happy, and who make you happy? 
Grod is just. He has begun your Paradise on earth ; 
lor you death will be a continuation of it. 
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CifMMftir, 1841] 
Aki! what a sad echo your heart awakens ia mine 1 
like me, you ate face to face with the great sorrow of 
.your life. To see one*s flower wither, one's future 
destroyedt one's hopes turned into despair! Akis! I 
could not have wished such a thing for my worst 
enemy ! why does Providence sena tlus anguish to one 
of my hest and dearest friends? Let us repeat the 
grand words : In a better land ! 
My respects to the poor mother. Y« 

To lUoraxLB Gautocb. 

[1846.] 

Do you remember, my frie.nd, what an^ outcry there 
was when — it was toward the end of the Restoration 
-— some one you know took it into his head one fine 
day, in some paper or other, and apropos of some di»- 
eusuon or other on art in the Middle Ages, to put 
forth, in the presence of all the shaven chins of France 
and Europe, a clear, explicit, and formal profession of 
iaith, without ambiguity or reserve, in favor of the 
beard? 

God, he said, if my memory serves me, — God wished 
to make, and has made, the head of man beautif uL He 
nosed the forehead to give room for the intelligence ; 
He kindled the glance under the arch of the eyebrow, 

s Oa tht diftOi of kb jwuig danghtcr, Elisabeth FkTie. 
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M ft lamp ahiniiig in the deep aod mysterious cayem 
nl tibought ; He placed pride^ disdain^ and passioa in 
the open and mobile nostril, gnu» io the expressive 
and smiling mouth, dignity in the transparent and 
calm cheeks, serenity and reflection in the prominent 
andnell-eut clun; and on the whole countenance He 
stamped ^e serenity and strength of a nature which 
knows and understands itself. But this head of man, 
of Adam, which God has made beautif id, society tends 
to make ugly. Society, civilization, the whole group 
of complicated and necessary phenonieua due to the 
healthy and normal labor of the mind and to the aber- 
rations of moral liberty, leave their mark on the human 
face. The calculations of interest take the place of 
the speculations of the intellect; when the inmate 
dwindles in size the house shrinks; so the brow be- 
comes narrow and low. When interest has superseded 
intelligence, pride disappears, the nostril contracts ; the 
^e grows dull, — the pupil remains, but the expres- 
sion is gone; the glass is there, but uot the lamp. 
The nose is crushed, becomes flat or prominent, and 
has a tendency to get farther from the mouth as in 
the animal, a distressing sign of stupidity. A number 
of infirmities and complaints incidental to (civilization 
and unknown in a state of nature — for animals never 
have anything the matter with their jaws — attack the 
month, wither the lips, blacken the teeth, and poison 
the breath. The eye has just lost its expression, the 
mouth loses its smile, finally, the chin becomes shape- 
less and retires into the background ; for in the line of 
the human profile the chin follows the fortunes of the 
* f 3iehead, of which it isy at the bottom of the face, the 
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complementi tivancing when the forehead u 
developed, retreating when it contracts, — a melan- 
eholy and humiliating transformation which inevitably 
goes OQ from generation to generation. But God had 
foreseen thb transformation. This ugliness, bred of 
civilization, which in course of time overhjs the beauty 
of the natural man, God wished from the beginning to 
palliate and hide, and for that purpose He gave to 
man, the very day on which He created him, that 
splendid mask of folly, the beard. What a number 
of things, in £ict, are- concealed by tbe beard, to the 
great advantage of the human face: the sunken cheeks, 
the retreating chin, the faded lips, the contracted nos- 
trfls, the distance from the nose to the mouth, the 
toothless g^ms, the smile which has lost its charm. 
Substitute for all these horrors, some of which ^re 
plagues and others ridiculous, a rich and splendid 
growth which frames and fills out the face by continu- 
ing the hair of the head, and mark the effect Equi- 
Hbrtum is reestablished, beauty returns. The moral is 
that a man's head must indeed be beautiful, modeled 
by intelligence and illumined by thought, to be beauti- 
hd without a beard ; that a human face must indeed 
be ugly, irredeemably disfigured by pettiness and vul* 
garity, to be ugly with a beard. Therefore, let your 
beards grow, all ye who are ugly and who wish to be 
handsome 1 

When the writer in question had penned these bold 
and memorable words, like the brave and gallant man 
that he is, he did not retreat ; he did not flinch. An- 
other man, foreseeing, as he foresaw it, the storm about 
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to biwk orer his bead, nught, perhaps, hare preCened 
wpose to gloiy, mod thrown the pages into the fire. 
He^ seeing them written, .thought they were to the 
point and worth publishing, and like an honest man 
who takes a serious step, he signed them. But, what- 
Ofer may have been his expectation, the event sur- 
passed it. The matter was even more serious than he 
had supposed. You shoot at a sparrow, and kill a 
partridge. He imagined he had only made a profession 
of faith. He had issued a proclamation. When this 
audacious and shameless djclaration appeared, you rec- 
ollect, my friend, what a grand hubbub there was! 
what a frightful battle ! what a glorious row ! what a 
magnificent uproar ! The war of the chins against the 
beards broke out. For twelve long months the noise 
in the papers was deafening. 

Every question — the Greek question, the Balkans 
question, the Neapolitan question, the Eastern ques- 
tion, the Spanish question — disappeared in a flood of 
pamphlets and articles, under the beard question. A 
lew young artists, painters, sculptors, and musicians, 
intrepid and intelligent pioneers of every idea, had the 
courage to put the ^eory into practice, and left o£E 
shaving. Then came a fresh deluge of prose, verse, 
satire, ballads, couplets, and caricatures. The rain 
torned into hail. When the bearded ones passed by 
on the boulevards or the street crossings, women turned 
away their heads, old men raised their eyes to heaven, 
tiie stret^t urchins hooted the man with a beard. There 
wwe pen*^uels and sword-duds. Fighting exasperated 
the combatants ; their bfle rose, and for the space of 
m whole year they sneezed epigirame, as Firon says. 
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Pkovidenoe vas seTerdy taken to task for having in- 
fiented beards. The man adorned with this appendage 
was called a goat. The beard was declared to be ugly, 
foolishi dir^, filthy, foul, repulsiTe, ridiculous, unpa- 
triotic, Jewish, frightful, abombable, hideous, and, 
what was then the ne plus ultra of abuse, romantic ! 

An the diseases of the scalp were raked up, — 
the plica of the Poles, the leprosy of the Hebrews^ the 
mentagra of the Romans. It was said that with the 
beard the variety of the human physiognomy would 
disappear ; that all faces would be alike ; that there 
would be only four types of head lef t» — the dark, the 
fair, the gray, and the red ; that when this caue to 
pass man would be hideous in the eyes of woman, and 
that Adam with a beard would be so ill-favored that 
Eve would not look at him. It was said that a really 
handsome man would never have recourse to this ex- 
pedient of hiding half of his face, and that the only 
leally fine heads were those which could do without a 
beard. It was said that never would oue of the great 
rafers of the world, with his Roman profile, laurel-girt 
brow, deep-set eyes, and imperial cheeks, have dreamed 
of hiding his projecting chin, with its severe and pen- 
ave beauty, under a mass of hair; and that every 
emperor, from C«sar down to Napoleon, had shaved 
his dun. 

Tnm die outset the shrill-voiced and venerable 
sdiool which upholds '^ sound doctrines,*' '^ taste,^ the 
^ grand age,'* ^ the tender Racine,'* etc., etc., etc^ had 
intervened in the dispute. It had pronounced the 
beard romantic; it declared the shaven chin classic. 
After a year of rage and fury, it proclaimed its victory 
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\pf anertmg in a triumphant and absolute manner tliat 
neTer would France, never ironld ^^ the most intelli- 
gent people in the vorld/* adopt the odious fashimi of 
lettbg the beard grow. 

Fifteen years have passed. The same thing has 
happened which always be&dls the victories of the 
dassic school. Nowadays everybody in France wears 
aboard. 

Everybody, — except, perhaps, the man who started 
this grand quarrel and achieved this great success. 

zxzvn. 
To Toe Editor of thk Pbabb db xjl Loire. 

1S45L * 

Ton think I am a rich man, dear 8ir?->Listen to 
. ibis. I have been working for twenty-eight years, for 
I began when I was fifteen. During those twenty- 
e^ht years I have earned about five hundred thousand 
francs by my pen. I inherited nothing from my father ; 
my stepmother and the lawyers kept what there was. 
I might have brought an action, but against whom ? 
Against a person who bore my father's name. I pre- 
ferred to submit to spoliation. For eight and twenty 
years I have not rested for two consecutive months. 
I have educated my four children. IVLV illemain offered 
me scholarships for my sons, and the St Denis school 
for my daughters. I refused, as I was in a position to 
educate my children at my own expense, and I did not 
wish to saddle the State with what I could pay myself. 

To<ky, of these five hundred thousand francs there 
remain three hundred thousand. These three hundred 
thousand francs I have invested,, — capitalized, as they 
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Mjf <— and I do not loach them, for I haTO worked too 
hard to Iito to he old, and I do not want my wife and 
ehfldien to receive pensions when I am dead. I live 
on the interest. I still write, which increases my income 
a little, and I support eleven persons, — -all liabilities 
and charges included. Add eighty-three francs a month 
as member of the Institute, which I was forgetting. 
I owe no one anything. . I have never made a traffic 
of anything. I spend a little in charity, — as much as 
I can. Those around me want for nothing. As for 
myself, I wear overcoats which cost twenty-five francs, 
I wear my hats rather too long, I work without a fire 
in winter, and I go to the Chamber ' on foot. 

I am grateful, however. I have always possessed the 
two blessings without which I could not live, — a tran- 
quil conscience and complete independence. 

zxxvin. 
To Aasixs Houssatx. 

ea Fehrmtrf, 1SI7. 

Madame Victor Hugo has told me of the terrible 
blow which has just befallen you. My dear poet, I 
send yon, as well as the poor mother, my warmest and 
deepest sympathy. I know too well what suffering is 
to be able to console. You have lost the angel ot the 
house, -^ the flower,.the joy, the sweet spring of life ! 
Alas! I have experienced the same calamity. You 
will issue from it as I have done ; life falls into its old 
groove because God wills it. 

We are the slaves of destiny and thought. We go 

^ Yifltor Hago had been nifled to Um Ckambre det Pain lij Loois 
nOippt M Um 13Ui of Apr J. ISIS. 
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hitlier and thither, we work, we even omfle ; bii% what- 
eifer we do, there » always a sad and sombre thing in 
tiie hearty-— the memorj of the departed child. God 
help yon, dear poet I I can only give yon my hand, 
and hew my head to your affliction as to my own. 



2b LAMXxnifx. • 

24A MarcK 1U7. 

Ineedo per ignes. All that I have read of your 
book^ is magnificent Here at last is the Revolution 
treated by a historian on a footing of equality. You 
apprehend these giants; you g^sp these huge events 
with ideas which are on a par with them. They are 
immense ; but you are g^at. 

Occasionally, however, for the good of the just and 
holy popular cause which we love and which we both 
serve, I could wish that you were more severe. You 
are so strong that you can be, you are so noble that 
yon ought to be. But I am dazzled with the book, and 
ddighted with its success. 

XL. 

To rat Saxx. 

Deab and Illustrious Friend^ — I had gone to 
greet you in the public square whfle you came to my 
house to shake me by the hand. I return you your 
greeting. 

Ton are doing great things. The abolition of capital 
punishment, this signal lesson g^ven by a newly born 

^ Bklmn4uQvmdm§. • After Um R«?olatioii of ISiS. 
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BepuUio to the oU tune-honored monarchies, ia a 
grand achieTement 

I appknd with handa and heart. 

You have the genius of the poet, the genius of the 
wiitefi the genius of the orator ; you have wisdom and 
courage. You are a great man. 

I admire you and love you. 

xu. 
To Mxx. VicToa Huoo. 

24a/iifitf,[1848].« 
TwoiM. THB AMKStBLTf * S o*dock in the morning. 

Dearest, — I spent the night at the Assembly, await- 
ing events. This morning, at six, I tried to join you 
and embrace you all in the Place Royale. I managed 
to get as far as the Hotel de Ville by way of the quay, 
through a few volleys of musketry. I spoke to General 
Duvivier, and pushed on to the entrance of the Rue 
Saint-Antoine. Here, on the Place Baudoyer, there 
were barricades guarded by troops of the line. Shots 
were being exchanged. The officers implored me not 
to go further, and a representative who cane up pointed 
out to me that if I did so I ran the risk of falling into 
the handa of the insurgents, who might perhaps keep 
me aa a hostage, which would embarrass the Assembly. 
I turned back, in great distress, and very anxious about 
my dear Place Royale. All the National Guards, and 
a professor at the Charlemagne College who was on 
the barricade^ assured me that the Place Royale was 

' Tbe flnt ^j of tlie insttrrectioii. 

• Yifltor Hugo had been elecUd » BMmbe; of tho AutmUet CanHUik- 
Mte oa tho 4lk of JoM, 1S4S. 
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qoiet I bope tint Ij dm «Teiuiig the road will be 
liMy and that yoa wOl aee ma again ; my thoughts an 
with you alL 

What a terrible thing ! and how sad to think diat 
aD this blood shed on both sides is that of braTO and 
generous men I Tell Charles not to ran too many 
risks. Let him do his duty, as I do mine, but avoid 
all imprudence. 

We aro sitting permanently ; the Assembly will re- 
some work in a few minutes. 

xui. 
2V MxE. TicroR Htroo. 

83a Jwne^ [IMS], a ifiaarter to nine. 

Bero is the news. The situation is serious. To- 
day's fighting will be fiercer than yesterday's. The 
number of the insuigents ha§ increased. Troops from 
the suburbs and fresh regiments have arrived. All the 
National Guards within a radius of sixty leagues are on 
the move and coming to defend Paris. 

It is thought, however^ that the events of to-day will 
be decisive. But what a sad ending for so many hon* 
esi^ fellows kiUed on both sides I 

Bizio was shot in the chest yesterday, and Dora^ 
in the groin. Both aro dying. Clement Thomas and 
Bedeau aro wounded. And then so many worthy 
National Guards ! And the poor misguided workmen ! 
We have just decreed that the Republic shall provide 
for the widows and orphans. 

; Do not be anxious, dearest. All will be well. Calm 
my Ded^. I embrace you all with a sad heart. 
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DxABBSTy-^I am in terriUe anxiety. Where are 
joa? What has become of you? For two dap I have 
been prowling day and night in your neighborhood 
without being able to get to you. I am toHured by 
suspense. Send me one line, just to say you are all 
safe and well. I can hardly breathe. Give me full 
accounts of everybiidy. 

I have been here for the last four and twenty hours 
with a mandate of order, peace, and conciliation.^ God 
is helping and will help us. France will be saved. 

Above all, be easy^ on my account. I am well, 
though worn out with fatigue. 

xuv. 
f • Cbaxlbs dk Lackctkllb. 

IteX TBS Amsmblt* Ijf /u/jr, ISIS. 

We are all safe and sound, my dear old friend. God 
did not want my life, for I gladly risked it to an-est 
tills diaastrous- effusion of French blood. I write to 
yon in haste from the vortex called the Assembly. My 
wife sends her bes^ love to yours. We are moving 
to^y. In future write to me at No. 5, Rue d'lsly. 
Hy Idndest regards to yourself. 

> WiitiM in pcflcfl. 

' Yietor Hngo wm om of tlie cwnmitnionats sppoiaUd bj the Attem- 
Uj M lh« 9Uh of Jboo to uuikm ksowa to the popnbtioii of Paris tho 
ilepo wUeh bad bees taken. On the 21tb and 25tli of June he bad been 
Si the baifiaideii barinyiing the iaaorgeata. 
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lb Uino Gfirmmm. 

IteM TB AflincBLTt lOel /nfy, 1818. 

DiAB VLBiGy— we aie out of the finj, but 8tiU in the 
u|^oar» I think of you among your trees and flowers, 
and I write to you. You witness the tempests of the 
oeean ; I see storms of another kind, and I envy you. 

But let us take heart. It is impossible ' that civiliza- 
tion should collapse, but humanity must make an effort. 
The wound is deep and dangerous, but who dare say to 
the Supreme Healer, Thou caost not cure it ? 

For my part, I hope. I hoped during the insurrec- 
tion, under a storm of bullets ; I continued to hope, 
when I knew my famOy was in the power of the insur- 
gents. I trusted in God. Not a shot touched me, not 
one of my family came to harm. 

Dear poet, dear thinker, it b not necessaiy to teach 
charity, love, and faith to you. I am only repeating 
your own maxims. Yes, the new preachers of pillage 
and robbery are execrable, but the people is good. 

Oh ! how I long to be near yoi^ amid nature, with 
myfiimily, with yours ! Alas ! I am grinding here at 
the fatal revolutionary milL I shall perhaps be among 
the first to be crushed by it, but I wish it to crush a 
heart foil of confidence and love. Y. 

XhYU 

A LAMAxnsm. 

/Uff . 1848. 
Mt Illubtrioitb Friend, — You have treated my 
ion as I should have treated yours. You spontaneously 
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plaeed him near your person^ you made him one of 
jour private tecretariesi and you loaded him with all 
the kindneas your great heart could dictate. I thank 
yon most warmly. The time which he spent with yon 
will he one of the proudest moments of his life. 

On leaving office, you offered to make my son an 
attach^ to the Brazilian Legation. I now learn that 
the execution of your plan has met with au unexpected 
ohstaclcy and that M. Bastide, the Minister for For* 
eign Affairs^ has democratic scruples ahout me and 
demurs to my name. Allow me to put an end to this 
hesitation in the only suitable way possible. I am 
writing to the Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day to 
heg him not to appoint my son. 

My son is returning to the Minister at the same time 
his nomination for diplomatic employment. He w31 
keep what was most precious about it in his eyes, the 
recollection of having received it from you. 

I press your hand, dear Lamartire, and I renew the 
assurance of my profound admiration and longstand- 
ing friendship. 

f • Cbasub db Lacbetbllb. 

Fbom thb Asabmblt, 13t4 Feftrvory, [1S49]. 

You look on affairs^ my venerable friend, with the 
dear and quiet glance of minds accustomed to contem* 
plation and reflection. Men like you begin by^judg* 
ing and end by loving. As he grows old the historian 
softens and becomes a philosopher. Even your severity 
bears the stanqp of kindness. You do not condemn 
things because yon understand men. 

But this pladd sereni^ in no way detracts from 
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jDor wanii-Iieartedne88|.aiid when oar errors and follies 
deserfe reproltadon, your censure weighs all tho more 
keanfy on bad men because it proceeds from an in^ 
dulgent mind. 

The history which we are making does not deserve 
a historian like you. So I congratulate you on spend- 
ing your life quietly at home in meditation and the 
eompoution of poetry. But send me, who am in the 
fighty a word of encouragement from time to time. 
The battle is not yet over. We who are in the thick 
of the fray still need strength and determination. As 
for me, my heart is divided between fear and hope. 
I have profound faith in the future of civilization and 
of France, but I do not hide from myself what the 
storm may bring. We may founder, as we may reach 
the land ; I believe in two possibilities : a fearful ship- 
wreck, a splendid port. May God conduct us I but let 
us help God. 

XLvni. 

TcQmJLYm d*Eicrzal. 

SSdOHoicr.lSia 

The ideas which are in your mind are in mine too. 
I even go further. But is it possible in these days to 
say everythmg at once ? When the flame is low, too 
much oil puts out the lamp. There are things which 
most not be mentioned, gleams of light which must be 
Tttled, prospects which must be concealed, future reali- 
ties which would be chimeras for the present age. 
Man cannot bear nudity in any form, the nudity of the 
future no more than any other. This luminous nudity 
would dazzle him. The reason is that he long ago lost, 
and is only slowly recovering, the feeling for and the 
love of the ideaL 
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. We most all labor to raatore him this feeling for and 
hifa of die ideaL We must not despair; quite the 
refuse. We have already lifted a comer of the veil 
in the Peace Congress* I tried to raise another in the 
debate on Borne. little by little light breaks in, and, 
thanks to the courageous efforts of those who think, 
our age, at first so incredulous and ironical, begias 
to get accustomed to the brightness of the future. 

You belong to those who decipher this great un* 
known, which is dark for the weak and radiant for the 
strong. You belong to those who affirm and hope. 
I rejoice to feel, like you, full of faith, that is, full of 
love. The ultra-Catholics of our day have no faith, 
and the proof of it is that they are full of hatred. 
Their eyes are blinded, and their hearts are turned to 
stone. Let us pity them, and let us pray to God that 
the great destinies of mankind may be accomplished 
soon enough to make them, in spite of themselves, 
happy and confident. 



To Hestsi db Lacxetelle. 

TmoM THE Ambxblt,! Zd June^ 1350. 
ThaidES, dear poet. What a good comforting mes- 
yon sent me I The contest is keen, the enemy 
is full' of ardor, hatred is bellowing its loudest, but 
how sweet is your greeting in the midst of the tumult ! 
At this* moisient, while I am writing to you, I hear the 
bark <tf the Right; my thoughts go out to yours 
through all this uproar, and I seem to feel the gentle 
influence of your serenity. 

^ Th« JiMmUet Legidoiwe, to whieh Yietor Hofo had beta •Ueiedla 

VQCIL 4 
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How blest joa ue among your fiowen and trees, 
viUi tiie eonvenation of your good father, with the 
milea of yoor chamung wife! You have natoie^ 
pootiyj loTOy happiness. We have the spectacle of lage 
in the Senate, and. disgrace in the hiws. How mean 
and pet^ is the moment through which we are passing. 
Hi^pfly , the age is great 

Write us some fine vexsesi send me some noble let- 
ters, and love mo. 

L. 

AlbCHSLEr.* 

Softiitlaj, 2M ^fank. 185L 

I was deeply pained on Thursday, my dear and elo- 
quent colleague, pained to hear such things said from 
the tribune, and pained to be unable to reply to them. 
An indisposition which I could not overcome kept me 
glued to my seat. 

Freedom of thought has been gagged in your per* 
son, freedom of conscience has been cashiered in that 
of M. Jacques; philosophy, reason, history, law, the 
three great centuries of emancipation, the sixteenth, the 
seventeenth, and the eighteenUi, have been gainsaid ; 
the nineteenth has been defied ; all this was cheered by 
the party which commands a majority, all this was up- 
held, explained, commented on, glorified, for the space 
of two hours, by one M. Giraud, who is, I am told, 
your colleagne and mine at the Institut ; all this was 
sud and done by the l^Iinister who represents educa* 
tion in France, in the tribune which instructs the 
world t I left the Chamber ashamed and indignant. 

> MisMet't «ovM of betaiii at tlie ColUge d« FiuM had been 1^ 
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I lend joa my prafMt; I should like to send it to 
all the noble and generous youths who love and ad- 
mireyoo*' 

I eongratulate you on being persecuted for the holy 
eause of the French Revolution and the human mind. 

• • u. 

f« Mas. ILouA. Cbafxax. 

ISel Mi»9, ISSL 

Mai>am, — You are good enough to believe that a 
word from me, in this sacred cause of emancipation^ 
may have some influence on the great American people 
whom I love so deeply, and whose destinies are, in my 
opinion, linked to the mission of France. You wish 
me to make my voice heard. I do it at once, and will 
do so on every occasion. 

I have hardly anything to add to your letter* I 
could indorse every line of it. Continue your sacred 
task. All great minds and good hearts are on your 
side. 

I agree with you that it is impossible that the United 
States of America should not, within a certain time, 
before long, give up slavery. Slavery in such a 
eonntry I Was there ever such a monstrous contradic- 
tion ? It is barbarism installed in the very heart of a 
society the whole of which is the affirmation of civiliza- 
tion. Liberty in chains, blasphemy proceeding from 
the altar, the negro's fetters riveted to the pedestal of 
Washington's statue ! It is unheard of. I go further : 
it is impossible. It is a phenomenon which will disap- 
pear of itself. The light of the nineteenth century is 
sufficient to dissolve it. 
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Wbatt daTeiy legaltsed in the illiirtrioiis nation 
yMA for the last sixtj yean has demonstrated pro- 
gress by its adyance and liberty by its prosperity! 
Slaveiy in the United States ! It is the daty of this 
great republic to set this bad example no longer. It 
is a di^race^ and she is not one of those that hang 
the head! It is not for young nations to harbor 
slaveiy when old ones are discarding it. What ! slavery 
is to quit Turkey and remain in America ! The pashas 
are turning it out, and the country of Franklin is to 
adopt it ! NO| a thousand times no I 

There is an inflexible logic which develops more or 
less slowly, which fashions, which rectifies — after a 
mysterious pattern of which great minds have a glimpse 
and which is the ideal of civilization — mankind, facts, 
laws, manners, peoples ; or, to express it better, under 
human institutions there are divine ones. Let all gen* 
erous hearts take courage ! 

The United States must either give up slavery or 
give up liberty ! They will not give up liberty ! They 
must either give up davery or the gospel. They will 
not give up the gospel ! 

Accept, madanii with my warmest adhesion to the 
eausOi the homage of my respect. 

A Moaraonm PABTAmuxir-LAPossE, Frisident of the Asiixe 

CmiH. 

&l/m<,lS5L 

MoHBDCUB LB FBtstDENT, — My SOU Charles Hugo 

has been cited to appear before the Assize Court of 

which you are the presiding judge, on Tuesday, the 
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lOdi of Jiuie^ on a diarge of haTing failed in the re- 
ipeek doe to the laws, in an article ^ on the execution 
<^ the condramed criminal Montcharmont.' 

Hy 8on desires to be defended by me, and I wish to 
defend him. 

In accordance with section 295 of the Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure I apply to you for permission to do so. 

Rec^Te the assurance of my distinguished consider* 
ation. 

f« AsfOBLO BBOFFERia. 

Pabi8» 7tk Aag^ut^ 1851. 

Dear and Eloquent Colleague, — I have been a 
long while answering your letter ; but you know what 
a stormy time we have gone through. Last month the 
Bepublic^ liberty, progress, all the principles and truths 
of the nineteenth century were called in question. For 
a whole week I had to stand in this great breach and 
repulse the furious assault of the past on the present 
and the future. 

With (jod*8 help we have conquered. The old 
parties have beat a retreat, and the Revolution has 
gained all the ground which they have lost. You 
know all this good news already, but it is a pleasure to 
me to tell it to you agsun, to yon, Brofferio, who cany 
the standard of the people and of liberty so high aloft 
and so proudly in the Parliament of Piedmont. 

> Th» aitiel« wai aignedbj Charies Hogo and paUUhed in tlia Scene' 
aicni; tb« newspaper founded bj Victor Hugo in ISIS. Victor Hngo 
defonded his son, and made a speoeh against capital ponislunent. The 
joy foond Charles Hogo gnfltj» and the eoort sentenced him to six 
msiiths* imprisonment and to paj a line of 500 francs. 

* A poa^, who had hilled two genda rmes and a fbiester. 
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Dear eoOeagiie,— -for we en edneagoee; lessee the 
mandate of ooe countries we have the mandate of hnr 
manityy — dear and doquent eoUeague,! thank joafor 
die coorage with which jou inspire me, I eongiatnlate 
yea on the progress which yea are achieving^ and I 
press your two hands in mine« 






n. THE GOlIPJyETAT.—LETTERS FROM BRUSSELS. 

1851-1852. 



[Thb cotip ^Itat of the 2d of Deeember breaks out 
In the morning of that day Victor Hugo leaves his 
house in the Rue de la Tour d*Auvergne and joins the 
representatives of the Left for the twelve days* struggle 
related in VHlstoire iVun crime. 

On the 4th, communications are still uninterrupted. 
He sends Mme. Victor Hugo the following note in 
peueiL] 

L 

To MiOB. YicTOB Huoa 

I4a December, 18SL} 
Deabest,— *I spent the night with zrk excellent 
friend of the Davidal family, M. de la Roellerie. 
Thank them wannly on my behalf. Yesterday evening 
I presided over the meeting of the Left Nothing is 
hopeless. I am starting this morning for the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. 
In God*8 keeping ! 

[Bladame Victor Hugo was left without news for 
several days. Subsequently she received, through an 
indirect channel, under the name of Madame Bivi^^ 
the two following letters.] 



A 
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n. 

Am^, 7A D^mikrir pan]. 

Ht bsab FkiKVD,— M. Riviere was obliged to leaTo 
widMmt bidding you good^by. He requests me to let 
joa know this. He intends, boweveri to write to you 
hima^lf u soon as he has a moment to spare, and it will 
bea pleasure to him to express all that he feels for you. 

As he was unable to find the portress when he was 
fearing, he begs you to be so good as to give her from 
him a gratuity of five francs, which Mme. Ririere will 
repay you the first time you see her. Kindly tell Mme. 
Biri^ that her husband is well, that he sends her, as 
weD as his daughter and his sons, his fondest love, and 
that he will write to them all soon. 

H. Ririere sends you his kindest regards. 

Albert Dtrand. 

H. Rivi^ begs you to show this letter to his wife. 

Utmdof, SA Deember, [1851]. 

Ht beab Friend, — M. Ririere is in good health, 
but he found so much to do on his arrival that he 
eannot write to you yet. 

He bids me do it in his stead, requesting you at the 
nme time to let his wife and children know. In the 
present state of affairs a little more time will be required 
for business to rerive ; everything, however, may come 
right eventually. 

Tdl lime, and HUe. Ririere that M. Ririere sends 
them his best love and hopes to see them soon. 

Tourfriend, Albert Durand. 
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IT* 

. A '^KadiAxb Bivifaa** (Mxs. Ticroft Huoo). 

Bbvmku, ISti r^emftcr, [1851]. 7a.il 

A line in haste, dearest. I am here. It was no 
easy matter. Write to me at the following lidJiress : 
H. Lanvin, Bruxelles, jH)8te restante. 

If jroa have any letters for mc, keep them all, and 
do not ffice them to any one. I will let you know how 
.you ean send them to me Liter on. 

I hope that you have seen our dear children again. 
Send me detailed news* Take good care of all my 
papers. What has happened at home? 

My keys will be delivered to yoiu You will find the 
securities in a portfolio on the- red box in my lacquered 
wardrobe (your father's). Take great care of them. 

Collect and take the utmost care of everything in 
the chest at the side of my bed. They are diaries, *• 
the only copies I have. In the covered chest near my 
table there are some things of gpreat value. I com- 
mend them to you. 

What I commend to you above all is to be of good 
heart. I know that you have a lofty, strong nature. 
Tell my beloved children that my heart is with them. 
Tell my little Adele that I do not want her to get pale 
or thin. Let her be calm. The future belongs to the 
good. 

My wannest greetings to our friends, — to Auguste^ 
to Meurice,^ to his charmJhg wife. I close this letter 
at once, so that it may reach you to-day. 



* Aagiuto Vacqncm And Paul Mearice were, at this momeiity in the 
Coaeiergem praoa with Charic^ and Fiancoia-Vietor Hugo. 
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T. 
lb Umm. Tioiw Hooa 
BmmiUp 5imI^» 14a [£^eaii&0-, 1881]. 8p.il 

I open your letter, dearest, and answer it at once. 
Do not be nneasy. The drawings^ are in safety. / 
have them with me here, and so I shall be able to go 
OD with my work. I had put them into another port- 
manieaa. I took them with me when I left Paris. 

For twelve days I have been betwiat life and death, 
bnt I have not had a moment's uneasiness. I have 
been satisfied with myself. And then I know that I 
have done my duty, and that I have done it thoroughly. 
That is a source of satisfaction. I met with-complete 
devotion from those around me. Sometimes my life 
was at the mercy of ten persons at once. A word might 
have ruined me, but it was never spoken. 

I owe an immense deal to M. and Mme. de M f 

whom I mentioned to you. It was they who saved me 
at the most critical moment. Pay a very friendly visit 

io Mme. de M . She lives near you, at No. 2, Rue 

Navarin. Some day I will tell you all that they did 
for me. In the mean while you cannot show yourself 
too grateful to them. It was all the more meritorious 
OD their part because they are in the other camp, and 
the service they rendered me might have seriottsly 
eompromieed them. Give them credit for all this, and 

be very nice to Mme. de M and her kusband, who 

is the best of men.- The mere sight of him will make 
yon like him. He is another AbeL* 

> By dnm0«fi^ Vietor Hngo i 
• AM Higo^ lh« poet's MB. 
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Send me detaOed news of my dear children, of my 
danghter, who must have suffered much. Tell them 
all to write to me. The poor boys must have been 
very uncomfortable in prison, owing to the crowding. 
Has any fresh severity been practiced on.them ? TTrite 
to me about it. I know that you go to see them every 
day. Do you still dine with our dear colony ?^ 

I am putting up here at the Hotel de la Porte-Verte, 
room No. 9.' I have for neighbor a worthy and cour- 
^;eous refugee representative, Versigny. He has room 
No. 4. Our doors are close to each other. I lead the 
life of an anchorite. I have a tiny bed, two straw* 
bottomed chairs, and no fire. My total expenses amount 
to three francs a day, everything included. Versigny 
lives as I do. 

Tell my Charles that he must become quite a man. 
In the days when I carried my life in my hand I 
thought of him. He might at any moment have be* 
eome the head of the fixmily, the support of you all. 
He must think of this. 

live sparingly. Make the money which I left you 
last a long time. I have enough in prospect to get 
OD here for some months. 

Yesterday I saw the ftOnbter of the Interior, M. Ch. 
Bogier, who paid me a visit in the Rue Jean-Goujon 
twentf years ago. When I came in. I said to him 
Uoghinglyy << I have oome to return your visit." 

He was very cordial. I told him that I had a duty, 

to write the history of what has happened, at once and 

while it was fresh. As actor, eye-witness, and judge, 

I am the historian for it That I could not accept 

* 1W fov piiMom la Um CoMiefgem. 
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ONf CMdUum Of to residenee. That tiiey miglit expel 
Me if diej ehoee. That, ItoweTer, I ahoold only pablkh 
diit hi$tarioal work on conditioQ of its not aggrava^ 
log tiie condition of my sons, who axe in the man's 
power at thia moment He mig^t torture them^ in 
iaet 

Let yne know your views. If anythuig from my pen 
can in any way inconvenience them, I will be silent. 
In that case I will confine myself to finisliing my 
book Les Jllshres here. Who knows, perhaps this was 
the only chance of finishing it. We must never accuse 
or judge Providence. What a blessing, for instance, 
that my sons were in prison during the events of the 
3d and the 4th ! 

M. Rogier told me that If I published this work now 
my presence might be a serious embarrassment to Bel- 
gium,— a small state with a powerful and overbearing 
neighbor. I said : ^^ In that case, if I decide to publish 
it, I will go to London.'' 

We parted good friends. He offered me some shirts. 
I certainly need some. I have no clothes nor linen. 
Take my empty portmanteau and put my things in it, 
— my new stocking trouset<5, my trousers that are not 
new, my old gray ones, my coat, my big frogged sur- 
tont, *- the hood of which you will find on the carved 
bench,— and my new shoes. Besides the pair at 
lumie, I ordered another of Kuhn, my bootmaJser, in 
the Rue de Valois, three weeks ago. Gret them and 
pay for them (eighteen francs), and put them in the 
portmanteau. 

Padlock the trunk. I will let you know later on 
bow yon are to send it to me. 



1 
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Perhaps it will be advisable for yoa to come here 
for a few days, to settle a number of matters of im^ 
portancOy which it is impossible to write aboot^ If yoa 
agieCi we wiH discuss it in our next letters. 

I must close; the post is going. I seem to have 
forgotten a great many things. Dearest, I know that 
you have been luU of courage and dignity in these 
terrible days* Go on as you have begun. Ton win 
the respect of all. I^et me knoyr about Victor's and 
Adele*s health \^ for Charles, he is made of iron. 

Give them all my best love, and press the generous 
hands of Auguste and of Paul Meurice. 

My fondest love to you. Do not foi:get the visit to 
the M- — ^•s, 

VI. 
To Mmb. Yictoe Huoa 
BmussKLBp Sunday morning, 2SlA Deeemher, [1851]. 

Dumas is going to Paris, and undertakes to deliver 
this letter to you. Dearest, I hope that you are all 
well there. I shall, perhaps, find some of your letters 
at the post to-day, and it will be a great joy to me in 
my solitude. There is nothing new here. Yesterday 
morning, however, I had a visit from two gendarmes. 
They laid their hands on me a little; very civilly 
though. They just conducted me to tiieprocureur du 
rat. They went so far as to march me to the police, 
to give an explanation of my forged passport. The 
whole thing ended by quasi apologies on their part, by 
a laugh from m^ and good-evening. The Opposition 
papers here wanted to make a fuss about it. I thought 
this unneoessaiy. At heart this government is afraid 
of tiie man of the coup d^etcU^ and we must not find 
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hxit tritii it for vonying tbe lefogees a Ctda* I tcn^ 
gbn diem, but the proceedinga are none the less Teij 
Belgian^— Tety wekhe^ as Voltaire says. 

Perhaps it will be f eadble to make some arrange- 
ment hm by which the Belgian booksellers would 
agree not to pirate the book. It is a great idea. 
Overtures have been made to me. We shall see what 
will come of it. 

I am working hard at those notes.' What a pity 
that it cannot be published in that form ! Well, we 
shall see what can be done in that direction, too. 

Love me, aU of you, — Charles, Victor, Auguste, 
Paul Meurice, my four sons, as I call them. I hope 
that aU these dear prisoners are welL Tell my be- 
loved AdHe to write me a nice little letter, as she did 
the other day. 

Dumas urges me to close my letter. I embrace you 
all, and I look forward to the day when I shall no 
longer do it on paper. - 

▼n. 
To Hms. Yictob Huoa 

BKJiSBLi, Tuadag, SOel Deemher, [1851]. 

First and foremost, dearest, do not be uneasy. Mme. 
Faillet brought me your letter this morning to my inn ; 
but Dumas must have delivered you mine yesterday. 
By ibis time you must know what has taken place. A 
d^t annoyance, nothing moo, <^d at the present 
moment I believe it is completely at an end. Moreover, 
everybody here shows me the warmest sympathy. It 

* 1U Uftofj of the ad of Desember, whkh Victor Hogo had decided 
towiilccubkamTaL 
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comes from all sides and all parties at once. This 
morning, when I was lunching at the table I have 
^oken of| M. de Peraeval, the leader of the democratic 
opposition in the Belgian Chamber, and M. Deschamps, 
the leader of the Catholic opposition, were sitting near 
me. Both of them made me a cordial offer of their 
aenrices. M. Deschamps, who has been minister twice, 
spoke to me about that little passport affair, and told 
me that he would intervene in case of need ; but that I 
might consider myself as defended by every one here. 
He said to me : ^ There are many who hate you, but 
everybody honors you.** 

I believe, in fact, that for the moment I can remain 
here in perfect safety. In any event, set your mind at 
rest : England is only a step from here. 

Tes, we must consider about the furniture. But, 
while taking precautions, we must not give way to panic. 
They toill think twice before they confiscate my fumi- 
toxe, my rights as an author, and my allowance from 
die Institute. That would do them more harm than 
me. So calm yourself, dearest, while keeping a good 
lookout, however. 

I am more popular here than I thought. Yesterday, 
at a printers* dinner, they drank the health of the three 
men who personify the struggle against despotism, — 
Mazrini, Kossuth, Victor Hugo. 

I have only space for a couple of lines more. Fond- 
est bve to you alL Charlie, Victor, Adele^ I kiss you 
on yoor six cheeks. Write to me. 



^ 
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lb Hms. Yiciob Huoa 

BmomoM, SIM Ommtcr, [1B51]* 

DsAREST, — M. Boorlon, who will give you this 
letter, is the editor of the 3Ioniteur, of Belgium. Give 
him your warmest reception. He is a very distin- 
guished man, with a mintl above the common, and a 
noble heart. He is at one with all our ideas; and 
his wife, who is witty and charming, also resembles you 
in enthusiasm and belief in the future and progress. 

I send you an article of the Messnger des Ckambres 
here on the incident which had alarmed you. This 
will set your mind quite at rest. In spite of this little 
matter, I am perfectly satisfied with the reception given 
to me here. 

To^y the year closes on a great ordeal for us all, 
— our two sons in prison and me in exile. That is 
hard, but good. A little frost improves the crop. As 
for me, I thank God. 

To-morrow, New Yearns Day, I shall not be there to 
embrace you all, my loved ones. But I shall think of 
you. All my feelings will go out towards you. I shall 
be in Paris, in the Conciergerie. Talk about me at 
this family and prison dinner, which I am so sorry to 
miss ; I fimcy I shall hear you. 

Thank you for the journal which you are keeping 
for me. I believe it will be very useful, for you see a 
side of things which escapes me. 

Thank B^ranger, and send my compliments to Ber- 
lyer. I shall be delighted to read what B^ranger said. 

Here I have abundance of information. I am almost 
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M viiicli snrrOiuicled as in Paris. This morning I had 
a gathering of old representatives and ex-ministers in 
my den of the Porte-Verte, where I still am. 

A confidential letter from Louis Blanc has heen 
brought me. They are going to start a weekly paper 
in London in French. The committee will consist of 
three Frenchmen, three Germans, and three Italians. 
I am to be one of the three Frenchmen, with Louis 
Blanc and Pierre Leroux. What do ycu say to that? 
We might make a great fight against the Bonaparte. 
B.ut I am afraid that it will recoil on our poor dear 
prisoners. Let me know your views on this point. 
But be very careful in speaking about it to anybody. 
Secrecy is demanded of me. 

Schoelcher arrived this evening, disguised as a priest. 
I have not seen him yet. The other night I was asleep, 
and was awakened. It was de Flotte, coming into my 
room with an advocate from Ghent. He had shaved 
off his beard. I did not know him. I like de Flotte 
very much. He is a worthy fellow and a tliinker. 
We talked together for part of the night. Like me, 
he is full of courage and faith in God. 

I embrace you tenderly, my poor dear wife and my 
beloved children. My fondest love to you. 6ood*by 
for the present, Charles. Dearest, give Auguste land 
Paul Menrice a warm shake of the hand. Give my 
respects to Mme. Paul Meurice. What a happy time 
yoa mnst aU still have together in that prison ! How 
I should like to be with you and with them ! 
.5 
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TV Hms. Ticros Huoa 

BBUttBLS, 8il Jmmtaqft 1852. 

I have leoeiTed »n the letters of my dear children, 
and all yours ; and the longer they are, the more they 
please me. So don*t he afraid of writing volumes. 

Tou can in case of need, and for non-confidential 
matters, write to me direct to M. Lanvin, 16 Place de 
THotel de Ville. I have taken up my abode there 
torday, and have told my landlord that if any one asks 
for M. Lanvin or for M. Victor Hugo, he is inquiring 
for me. So I am living there in my two characters. 

When Charles arrives he will find me in this vast 
hall, with three windows looking on the splendid square 
of the Hotel de Ville. I have hired (for a mere trifle) 
the indispensable furniture, a bed, a table, etc., and a 
good stove. I work there in comfort and feel at home 
there. If I come across an old carpet for fifteen francs, 
I shall be perfectly happy. 

If I were to send you all the loving things that I 
have in my heart, it is I who would write you volumes. 
How ^« you imagine that I have any mistrust, I who 
fed that you are such a noble, steadfast, and loving 
support to me I Withdraw that ugly word. I take 
precautions, that is aD, and I take them in the interest 
of yoaalL 

You see and feel yourself that my prudence was not 
carried too far, and that it was justified by the result. 
Let my sons bear in mind this axiom of my life : it is 
prudence which gives the right to be courageous. 

I send you the letter which Louis Blanc has written 
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Bead it yourself and give it to the inmates of the 
Condergerie -to read. Tou can return it to lae by an 
early importunity. Louis Blanc is pressing me for an 
answer, yes or no. What do yon all say ? What do 
Meurice and Auguste think, and Charles and Victor? 
It might be of use. Besides, it would be some work 
ready to hand for Charles. It seems that the capital Is 
found in England. But would there not be a disad- 
vantage in confounding me, even in appearance only, 
with Louis Blanc and Pierre Leroux? That would 
deprive me of the isolation of my present position, 
would connect me with the past of. other people, and 
consequently involve my future in complications which 
are foreign to me ; it would rob me of some of the 
purity which I now possess, having never had a hand 
in anything, never been in power, never put forward 
theories nor made mistakes, but simply held the stand- 
ard when it was raiscid, and risked my life on the day 
of battle. 

All is going on well here. Some of the refugees are 
in low spirits (among them Schoelcher, who, however, 
behaved in a heroic way), but I cheer them up. This 
morning there were some lines about me by a student 
in the Sancho (the Charivari of Brussels). I decline 
invitations to dinner and little ovations in family cir- 
des. . I require my time for work. I have never felt 
more light-hearted or more pleased with myself. The 
events in Paris suit me. They reach an ideal point, 
in atrocity as well as grotesqueness. There are crear 
tores ^ like Troplong, like Dupin, whom I cannot help 
admiring. I like- complete men. These wretches are 
perfect specimens. They attain the climax of infamy. 
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I admiie this. Bonaparte is irell.siirToanded. I hear 
that OD the sons hss eagle will have ite head under ite 
^^S ' t9^ ^ '^' ^^ 7,500)000 ToteSy even if there 
were more nooghtSy I should despise all this rabbish* 

My dear, good, brave souls, you are my joy ; I em? 
brace you. 

X. 
lb Aimai tas Hasselt.^ 

BBUtftKUt, 6cl /oniMiryy 1S32. 

It is not I who am banished, dear sir, but liberty ; it 
is not I whom am exiled, but France. France an out- 
cast from truth, from justice, from greatness, is France 
in exile and a stranger to herself. Let us pity her and 
love her more than ever. 

/ do not suffer. I look and wait. I have fought, 
I have done my duty ; I am vanquished, but happy. 
A conscience at rest is like a clear sky within one's 
self. 

Soon I shall have my family with me, and I shall 
wait quietly for God to restore me my country. But I 
will only have her free. 

^ imo carde. 

XT. 
IV Ibis. TicroB Hugo. 

BsirtSBLS^ Tkynday^ SU January, [1852]. 

I write to you from my room on the Grande Place, 
with bright sunshine and the grand Hotel de Ville 
before me. Yesterday I inspected the interior of the 
Hotel de Ville with the Burgomaster of Brussels, M. de 
Brouckire, who is most courteously showing me over 
the town. I continue to be the object of a number of 

^ A Btlgiaa wxiier aad pott 
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•ttentiona liere. The Maapas of Brussels, a certain 
Baron Hody, who sent me the gendarmes last moDth, 
has just been obliged to resign. My affair had some* 
thing to do vith his discomfiture. 

We are told here that Xavier Duvieu, Riviere the 
-advocate, and Hippolyte Magen the bookseller, have 
been transported to Cayenne. This morning I had 
a visic from the ex-^onstituant Laussedat, whose pro» 
perty has been attached- Horrors are still going on in 
France. As for Belgium, do not be the least uneasy. 
The Minist'ns and the Burgomaster are profuse in cor- 
dial assurances. So do not be afraid. I am a sort of 
centre here. My hall — for my room is a hall — is 
never empty. Sometimes there are thirty people in 
it, and I have only two chairs ! I shall, however, make 
an effort to exclude visitors ; for if I let in a crowd of 
intruders, my time will be taken up, and I need it more 
than ever. I am working hard at my book on the 2d 
of December. The Belgian papers call Bonaparte 
NapoUon le Petit So I shall have given names to 
the two phases of the reactionary movement, Les Bur^ 
^Qves and NapoUon le Petit. Thb is an achieve- 
ment at all events, — in default of something better. 

I embrace you, my good and noble wife. Your 
letters inspire me with faith and strength. Tell my 
dear little daughter and all the dear children in the 
Conciergerie to write to me. 

I am still expecting Charles at the end of the month. 

Be careful of what you say. 
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Ik Ibis. TicxoB Huoa 

Yoa know by this time tliat I am banished by the 
Bonaparte, that is to say, expelled, this is the word 
which the fellow nses. Yesterday I was at Schoel- 
eher's; Charras arrived, and we all three had a talk. 
CSiarras was telling us about his arrest, his imprison- 
ment, his release, and things of the other world, when 
I^brousse dropped in and said to me : ^' You are ban* 
ished, with sixty-eight representatives of the people, as 
socialist leaders. ... I hare seen the decree. Your 
name caught my eye and I was looking for you to tell 
you of it.'' ^^ I hope that my name is in the Ust, too," 
said Charras. ^ And mine as well ! " said Schoelcher. 
Whereupon we continued ouri conversation. 

This, however, ought to reassure you a little as re* 
gards Belgium. He cannot decently arrest us imme- 
diately after the date of our expulsion. I am well 
aware that he does not care a fig for decency. But all 
the same he will not put forth his hand beyond the 
frontier to seize us just now. A few months hence, 
I dare say. But he has plenty to do at the present 
moment. So set your mind at rest 

I am living, as you know, in the Grande Place. The 
Burgomaster of Brussels came to see me. I said to 
him : ^ Do you know that people say in Paris that the 
Bonaparte will have me arrested here and carried off 
at night in my lodging by police agents?" M. de 
Broucki^ (the Burgomaster) shrugged his shoulders 
and replied : ^^ All you will have to do is to break a 
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pane of glass and call for help. The Hotel de Vflle is 
dose by. There are three sentineLi. Ton will be -well 
defended^ never fear ! .'' 

I am working hard at the narrative of the 2d of 
December. Every day materials reach me. The facts 
which I have are incredible. It will be history, and 
will r^ad like a romance. Evidently the book will be 
devoured in Europe. When shall I be able fit pub- 
lish it ? At present I do not know. 

I have so much to do that I cannot write as many 
letters to you all as I should like. I should spend my 
life in writing to you ! I seem to be talking to you, 
my beloved ones. My pen travels at random. The 
writing is illegible, but what does that matter ! 

A subscription is being got up here, among us exiles, 
for the poorest of us. I asked Schoelcher if there was 
a maximujn. He said fifteen francs, and I gave him 
that sum. 

Dearest, I fill up the space left with fond love to you 
dL Write to me, aU of you, and at length. 

zm*. 
A Pauii Mbubics. 

Bkci»wj% Sunday^ lUA January^ 1882. 

Mr DEAR Friend, — My wife has already told you 
how pleased I was with your letter, and how much I 
was indebted to you for the details -about the 2d of 
December. €ro on sending me everything that you can 
collect. I am writing a formidable and curious bool^ 
which will begin with the facts and end with ideas. 

Never was there a finer opportunity or a more inex* 
hanstible subject. I shall treat the Bonaparte in proper 
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luhioii. I win aoe to the leUo Vs Historical futuie. I 
will hand him down to posterity by the ean. 

Give my lespectB to your noble wife, and accept a 
shake o£ Ab hand for yoursell 



xnr. 
A. TBI IfginnnM or thk Frexch Acadkvt. 

BUJMBLS, Vkk January^ 1832. 

Mt dsab CoLLEAGXTESy — The political malefactor, 
whose government lies heavy on France at this mo* 
ment, has thought fit to issue a decree of expulsion in 
which he has included me. 

My crime is as follows : — 

I have done my duty. 

I have, by every available means, including armed 
resistance, -defended the Constitution proceeding from 
nniversal suffrage, the Republic, and the law against 
the treachery of the 2d of December. 

Those who are banished are forbidden, by order of 
the coup cTetat^ to reenter France on pain of trans- 
portation to Cayenne, that. Is to say, on pain of death. 

In this state of affairs, in face of the brute force 
which is triumphant, and against which I renew my in- 
dignant protests from my place of exile, I am unable 
to take part in the election to the Academy which will 
be held on the 22d of January, and I beg you, my dear 
colleagues, to accept, with the expression of my regret, 
the assurance of my heartfelt cordiality and my high 
consideration. 

YiCTOB Hugo, 
Bepresentative of the People. 
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XT* 

Ik AlTDfti TAN HianLT* 

IM Iwmarft 1863. 

Yoa orenrhelm me, my dear .colleague; more than 
that, yoa stock me with furniture. You send me a 
sofii to Brussels, — me who cannot even give you a seat 
in the Academy in Paris. I regret it for our sake, for 
the luckless Forty. The French Academy would be a 
little less welche if it were to elect a few Belgians 
like you. 

All we can do now is to pity her : the poor Academy 
looks quite foolish over there. Three exiles ! She has 
not had such a time since 1815. Then it was Louis 
XVni. who expelled the other Napoleon, the Great, 
from the Academy of Sciences. 

As for me, I recline luxuriously on your excellent 
sofa and read your admirable books. O ingratitude 
of man ! I begin to look with scorn on my portman- 
teau, which I had raised to the dignity of sofa, and 
which you have deprived of its employment. It is all 
ap« I am transformed from a Spartan into a sybarite. 
I shall soon come and pay my respects to Mme. van 
Basselt and shake you by the hand. 

XVI. 
To IIms. Yictoa Huoa 

BauasvLt, Saturday, 17cl January^ [1S32]. 

I have only a mmnte, dearest wife. I send this by 
Schoelcher's servant, an old woman who has the tour- 
age of ten men, and who has proved it She will tell 
yoa her history. Everything is going on fairly well 
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here, AH the Liberal press is on oar side^ and warmly. 
I send yoa some extracts from it about my banishment . 
A number of papers throughout Belgium have re- 
printed my speech of '47 on the return of the Bona- 
partes. It produces a great effect here. I am glad to 
think that Charles is coming, and that I shall see him 
in a fortnight I am convinced that he will prove him- 
self a man here. 

I shall probably manage to build a literary citadel, 
from which we shall bombard the Bonaparte. If not 
at Brussels, then at Jersey. Hetzel has been to see 
me. He has a pLin similar to mine. Again, Belgium 
will turn towards us, I think, to protect its bookselling 
trade. I send you two pages of a pamphlet. Read 
it, and give it to the inmates of the Conciergerie to 
read. It is a symptom. Hetzel told me yesterday 
that a book with the title, Le Deux Dicemhrcy par 
Victor Hugo, would command a sale of at least 
200,000 copies. 

When we are all four free, we may do some work 
together. L^Eeenementy why not? A political propa* 
ganda at London, a literary one at Brussels,- that is my 
plan ; two centres, and our flame feeding them both. 

To bring the matter to a successful issue, I must 
five like a Stoic and a poor man, and say to them all : 
I have no need of money; I can wait, you see. A 
mail in want of money is at the mercy of speculators, 
and is lost. Look at Dumas. I have a pallet, a table, 
and a couple of chairs. I work all day, and I live 
at the rate of 1200 francs a year. They feel that I 
am stroDg, and I am overwhelmed with offers. When 
we have settled something, you will join me, and we 
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win make the whde family comfortable again, I want' 
yon to be all bappy and pleased, — you, my wife, and 
yoo, my dear daugbter, all of yod in fact. 

I tbink tbat Meurtce, Aug^te, Charles, and Yictor 
migbt write a bistory of tbe period from Februaiy, 
*48, down to tbe 2d of December, together. 

Distribute tbe work among yourselves. Eacb will 
do bis share here. We will work at the same table, 
with tbe same inkstand, and the same thoughts. I 
send you aO, in the Tour d*Auvergne and La Con- 
ciergerie, tbe fond love of a bappy exile. 

I will reply to all of you by the next post. In the 
mean while write me, all of you, long letters. Dearest, 
do not forget to. fiU up the sheets well. 

By tbe way, I have seen tbe filth which he calls his 
Constitution ! 

I 

zvn. 

I n Uxx. Victor Huoa 

BbOSSKUB, MondQf^ IM January^ [1852]. 

This is only a line, which will reach you by tbe 
post. Poor Charles will be sad at leaving you ; liberty 
here is not equal to bis prison. But it will be a great 
happiness to me to see him; let tins console him. 
As for Victor, a kiss for him on his two cheeks ; and 
you too, dear little daughter ; do not be jealous. But 
bow brave and courageous Victor is ! He writes me 
tbe calmest, tbe firmest, the serenest letters imaginable, 
— with seven months of imprisonment before him I 
Well done, dear child. You see that I anticipated 
your thoughts in calling myself ^^the bappy exile" 
in my last letter. 
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An kmcbi of intentions an showered on me here. 
There is no ^ people ** at present in Belgium ; only a 
homgeoisie. It hated ns democrats hefore it knew 
US. The Jesuit papers, which abound here, had made 
bogies of ns. Now these worthy men look on us with 
respect. They are furious at my banishment, which I 
take quite easQy. The other day a city magbtrate 
was reading me the paper in the restaurant. All at 
once he cried out, Erpuhion / and gave the table a 
blow with his fist which broke his jug of beer. Just 
now I was taking my early cup of chocolate, as usual, 
at the Cafe des Mille Colonnes. A young man comes 
up to me and says : ^' I am a painter, sir, and I have 
come to ask a favor of you.'* « What is it ? '* « The 
permission to sketch, from your room, the view of the 
Grande Place, and to offer you the picture." And he 
added : ^ There are only two names in the world, — 
Kossuth and Victor Hugo.*' 

Similar scenes occur every day. I shall be obliged, 
(m account of this, to breakfast at another caf^. I 
attract a crowd there, and that bothers me. 

The burgomaster comes to see me occasionally. The 
other day he said to me: ^ I am at your disposal. 
What can I do for you?" "One thing." **What 
is it?" "^Not whitewash the front of your Hotel de 
Ville." "But it looks better white/' " No, it is better 
black." " Well, you are an authority. I promise you 
that the front shall not be whitewashed. But is there 
anything I can do for yourself?" "One thing." 
"What is it?" " Blacken the belfry." (They have 
restored It, not badly, but it is white.) " Goodness ! 
blacken the belfry ! but it looks better white." " No, 
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il ii better black.'' "^Yefj well; I wfll speak to the 
town councOorsy and it ahall be done. I will tell them 
it ia for you.** 

Thia note ia only a line, by the way. Continue to 
wnte me long letters^ Alaa! when shall we all be 
together again ? Oh, if only a good proscription could 
drive you all out of France ! 

Love to my Adele. Greetmgs to Auguste and Paul 
Maurice. 

ZYin. 

To Hme. VicToa Huoa 

Tve$day. 27th January, [1852]. 

To-morrow Charles will leave the Conciergerie. 
Dearest, it will be a great blow to you to lose him and 
a great joy to me to have him. I want him on his 
return home to find this letter from me, which will teU 
him that I am expecting him to come as soon as he cam 

This is my mode of life and will be his here : I leave 
No. 16 at the end of the month, and move to No. 27 
in the same Grande Place. There we shall have two 
bedrooms, one with a fireplace and a sooth aspect. 
The latter is large and we can work together in it. I 
propose to take it myself. If, however, Charles, who 
feels the cold, would like the room with a fire for get- 
ting up in the morning, I will let him have it for the 
rest of the winter and move into it myself in the spring, 
if we are still . at Brussels. I have taken these rooms 
at No. 27 from the 1st of February. As for expendi* 
tore, it must be most strictly limited, as the future ia 
more than doubtful, and resources which are seemingly 
safest may fail us .altogether or for a time. I live on 
100 francs a month. Here is the daily estimate : — 
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That makes 90 francs for myself. The luJaitce (10 
francs) is for washing, tips, etc. Charles and I will 
therefore spend 200 francs a month between us. In 
this way we shall go on working until some arrange- 
ment is made here or in London. Once a market for 
our writings is assured,. we shall be able to add to our 
own and the general comfort. In seven months, dear- 
est, you will all join us. By that time the situation 
will have become clearer. We shall have settled some- 
thing. I shall have sold all or part of my manuscripts 
or my reprints, and we shall all be able to found, some- 
where or other, in some beautiful and safe spot, a 
happy colony. i 

Talking of that, Brofferio has written me a charm- 
ing letter asking me to come to Piedmont and offering 
me a villa on the Lago ftlaggiore. So cheer up. And 
when I speak of a//, of course I mean my four sons. 
Heorice and Augusts belong to the family. 

I write this in haste, dearest. To-morrow, or the 
day after at latest, Mme. K., who is spending a few 
days here, wiU bring you another letter, and letters 
for Augusts, for Paul Meurice, for my Victor, for 
my darling daughter, and for Charles, if he has not 
arrived here. Let me know the day and hour of his 
arrivaL 

Send me my portfolio and my albums of sketches by 
Charles. Before sending them, let Paul Meurice, Au- 
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gnste^ and ILne. BoacKer each choose asketch from the 
albmns. 

Deaiest mamma, in a coaple of days you will get a 
long^ letter. I think it u best to sublet^ and I will 
explain to you what I consider feasible. In the mean 
while continue to be radiant. Melanie^s remark is 
stupid and worthy of her. Yes, be radiant. We are 
passing through a useful and splendid period of adver- 
nty. Everything that is happening is of use, to France 
as a lesson, to our children as an ordeal, to us both as 
a bond of lore and a hallowing of our life. 

I approve beforehand of all that you do and all that 
you say. I know that you have a wise mind and a 
great heart. You could not have given Villemain a 
better answer. He is a friend, -however, and I will 
write to him. 

One more word for you alL I love you dearly. 



T» Mmb. Tictor Hcroa 
BximKLS^ Wednetday, 28A Janwaj^ [1S52]. 

I begin, dearest, by thanking you for everything. 
Thia letter will be brought to you by Madame de Kia- 
ideff. I spent a most pleasant evening at her house 
yesterday. She invited me to meet Girardin, whom, in 
fse^ I had not seen. We had called on each other 
without meeting. Girardin said to me : '' Finish your 
book (iuickly,'if you want it to appear before the end of 
ihia r^^e.'' I found him, however, in certain respects, 
skeptical and Bonapartist. He said to me : ^ Mme. de 
Girardin is as red as you are. She is furious, and she 
talka of * the bandit ' like you.^ He believes that the 
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Bonqparie will £alt in three monthsy unless lie goes to 
war, — wluch Persigny will nige Urn to do. In that 
case Bdginm, he said, would be invaded at the end of 
llaieh. It would be necessary to seek a place of safety 
before that* 

There has been a redisposition to expel me from here. 
The Belgian ministry stood its ground, and was shaken 
by it Read what I write to Victor on this subject 
By the way, you must all read all the letters which I 
address to each. It is the same letter that I continue, 
and, as I Mippose that you all read it, I do not repeat 
facts. It is also necessary to be very prudent at the 
Conciergerie. Read my letters, and speak of them 
only among yourselves. Be on your guard against the 
police, — always at hand and on the lookout. Yon 
must be more watched now than ever. 

All that you tell me of the effect of the spoliation 
decree is wonderfully true and just. That epitome of 
every crime, the Second of December, has produced less 
impresaon on the bourgeois, whether shopkeeper or 
banker, than this confiscation.^ To meddle with the 
law is a trifle ; to lay hands on a family is everything. 
The poor bourgeoisie has its heart in its breeches* 
pocket It is improving a little, however, they say, and 
the Liberal opposition is reappearing. This is a good 
sign ; and what I admire is the courage of the women. 
Everywhere the women are raising their heads before 
the men. I applaud them with al! my heart. 

Now let us talk of Charies. He is coming here. 
He must work, or die of ennui and vacuity. But at 
what 7 There are no paying papers, and besides the 

* TW iwatrtrtoa <l tim pwpeity of Uw Oricaai Jamilj. 
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Belgian gorernment would not aUow a French writer 
to make use of the liberty of the press here. What is 
to be done? What useful work is there for him? 
Here is what has ixrcurred to me : in the first place, 
what I have already written to Charles, the four to 
write a history of the last four years with the help 
of the Ecinement collection, and distribute the work 
among themselves before Charles leaves ; Charles would 
do his share here, and the book would sell very well, in 
a finished state; this is the way things are managed 
in Belgium. 

Secondly, why should Charles not see Houssaye and 
Gautier before he starts ? He might send them from 
here non-poUtical letters on Belgium for the lievue 
de Paris^ which he would do admirably. It seems to 
me that he might make a hundred francs or so a month 
in this way. I would keep him, and that would give 
him pocket*money. 

Think thb over; hold a consultation in the great 
council of the Conciergerie. Let Charles take the 
advice of our two dear burgraves, Auguste Vacqueria 
and Paul Meuriee. 

Thank Beranger for me. As for Yillemain, I am 
grateful to him for everything. I am g^teful to him 
for having made the offer to you, and to you for hav« 
ing refused it Dearest, I am delighted to find you so 
completely at one with me. 

I send you all my heart, my thought, my life. I 
•end you, you specially, my fondest love. 

VOL.IL 6 
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IWAlVULO Bbotruow 

Mt sixx)I7K5T aiid dbab CoLLBAoi7Ey«-^I thaok 
jcm from the bottom of my heart. As orator, you 
answered me from your tribune; as exile, you bid me 
vdoome. 

I was glad of your sympathy as a politician and a ' 
otizen ; I am proud of the offer of hospitality which 
you make me with such dignity, which I should accept 
with such pleasure. 

I do not know what Providence has in store for 
me ; imperious public duties have a greater call on me 
than ever. It may be necessary for me not to leave the 
frontier nearest to Paris. Brussels and London are 
posts of combat. The writer must now take the place 
of the speaker; I shall continue with the pen the war 
which I waged against despots with my voice. It is 
the Bonapaiie, the Bonaparte alone, whom I must now 
grapple with ; to do this I may have to remain here or 
go to London. But depend on it that the day when I 
cm leave Belgium or England, it will be for Turin. I 
than be delighted to grasp you by the hand. What a 
nnmber of things you combine in yourself ! You are 
Kaly, that is to say, glory ; you are Piedmont, that is to 
say, liberty ; you are Brofferio, that is to say, eloquence. 
Tes, I certainly shall go and see you before long, and 
•e6 your villa on the Lago Maggiore ; I shall visit you, 
to find all that I love, blue sky, sunshine, untrammeled 
dioaght, fraternal hospitality, nature, poetry, friend- 
ship. When my second son has come out of prison, I 
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than be able to fealize this dream and gather my fanoily 
around your fireside. 

We shaQ speak of France, now, alas I resembling 
Baly, fallen and great ; we shall speak of the inevitable 
foture, of the assured triumph, of the last necessary 
war, of the great federal Continental parliament, in 
which I shall perhaps have the supreme joy of sitting 
by your side. 



To IfMB. Victor Huoa 

Sutenj^f . 14lft Fe6rwary» [1S52]. 

Do not say, dearest, that I have no time to read. 
Write me nice long letters, I beg of you. Do not get 
out of the sweet habit of having long talks with me on 
paper. Your letter, which is so short, reached us yee- 
terday evening, Friday. We had not had any for ten 
days after Charles's arrival. I have very little time for 
writing. I get up at eight (I wake up Charles, who 
generally stays in bed in spite of this), and then I set 
to work. I go on working up to twelve ; then comes 
keakfast^ Up to three I have visitors. At three, I 
begin work again. At five, dinner. Digestion (a stroll 
or a visit) up to ten o'clock. At ten I come home and 
work till twelve. At twelve I make my bed and retire 
to^ rest. I make my bed for the following reason : the 
sheets are about the size of napkins and the blankets 
no bigger than table-covers. I have been obliged to 
• invent a plan of arranging^ them so as to have my feet 
covered, and every night I make my bed. Charles 
deepe through it all. 

I promised our dear Paul Meurice a drawing. The 
one out of the small album does not count. By the 
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ade of my bed, in front of the looking^lass, beliind 
iho lacquered box with a small fid, tliere ia a large 
wdl^ezecated sketch representing two castles, of wh^ 
one is in the distance. Have a white margin of about 
three inches put round it, and give it to Paul Meurice 
from me. Thank him for his charmbg letter. Tell 
Auguste, — who writes to me, as he always does, a 
letter full of profound observations, — tell Meurice and 
Victor, that I wiU write them the line^tkey want. The 
least I can do for them is to send them a few stanzas 
in their imprisonment 

Charles is very kind and nice. He makes up to me 
a Httle for the separation from you all. The difficult 
thing is to make him work. Up to the present I have 
<mly been able to get out of him a few pages, — very 
well done, however, — on what took place in the Con* 
eiergerie. Tell our three prisoners to put down their 
reminiscences and those of the others, and to send me 
an the fitcts that they can. 

I return to. Charles. Pending Uhistoire des quatre 
fltnii^es, which Hetzel thinks an excellent thing and 
likely to sell well, I told him to write a book on his six 
months* imprisonment and our journey to lille. La 
Canciergerie et hs Caves would be a good, interesting 
Tolume. He promises to do it, he is as gentle as a 
lamb, but he does not begin. I do not complain, for I 
don't want you to scold him. I work enough for alL 
Only I am afraid that time will be wasted. The years 
fly by and habits are formed. 

The other night he had gone out and I was at work. 
At twelve o'clock a knock at the door. ^' Come in." 
^Monsieur," says the landlady, ''has your son a 
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by?** (of tke stroet door). ^ No, he has not*" ^Tken 
I wm wait up for him/' ""No, don't do that/' ''What 
then?'*. ''You go to hed, I will come down into 
your ahop [the entrance is a tobacco shop] ; I can write 
just as well at your counter as at my table, and I will 
sit up for him/' 

I went down to the counter, perched myself on the 
shopwoman's high stool, and wrote there. At three in 
the morning Charles came in, and was astounded to 
find me scribbling at the counter and sitting up for 
him. I did not reproach him, but since then he has 
never come in later than twelve. 

As regards my negotiations with the booksellers, 
people in Belgium are afraid, and a free book-trade in 
this country, even for purely literary works, is im- 
possible at the present moment. The success which I 
thought within, my grasp eludes me. So we must wait 
for a time. Hetzel is going to London and will try to 
get it done there. All this makes it necessary for us 
to adhere strictly to our economical life of exiles, living 
da three francs a day. However, I give Charles a little 
pocket-money occasionally. It all goes in smoke. 

Just now there was a knock at my door. I left ofiE 
my letter. It was the manager of the Variites^ M. 
Carpier, who had come from Paris, he said, on purpose 
to see me. He asked me, with many entreaties and 
offers, to write a play for Frederic, Don Cesar. He 
said a £;reat deal about Auguste, whose eminent success 
as a dramatist he foresees. He seemed to me an in- 
telligent man. He told me that Maupas had uttered a 
eiy of delight at the idea of a play from me. fancying, 
Jio doub^ that literature would take me away from polt- 
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I told him that I would see about it after the 
pnblicatioa of my hook, but that I could ouly break 
silenee now by a alap in the face to the cotip cTetaL 
He offeied to bring his company to rehearse at Brussda 
or in London, whercTer I might be. I am to see him 
i^;ain. 

Farewell for the present, dear, dearest wife. My 
k>Te to D^^, and a great deal to yourself. 

xzn. 
To lIiiB. ViCTOB Hroa 

BKCMEL0, ZSd FAniarff [1852]. 

I begin by telling you that you are a noble 'and ad- 
mirable woman. Your letters bring tears to my eyes. 
Everything is in them, — dignity, strength, simplicity, 
courage, reason, serenity, tenderness: When you dis- 
cuss politics you do it well, your judgment is good and 
your remarks to the point. When you discuss busi- 
ness and family matters, you show your lai^, kind 
heart. How, then, can you imagine that I have a 
shadow of an arrHre^ensee with you, or with any 
<me? What have I to hide from you, — from you 
above aO people ? 

My life will bear the closest scrutiny and so will my 
inmost thoughts^ You do not like to speak to me 
about money matters. I can quite understand it. We 
ate poor, and we must try to pass with credit through 
an ordeal which may come to an end soon, but which 
may last long. I wear out my old shoes and my old 
dothes ; that is ea^ enough. You have to bear priva* 
tions, pain, poiury even ; that is not so easy because 
jou are a wife and mother, but you do it gladly and 
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wMj. HoWytheOy could I mistrust yoa? Alxmtwhat 
and lor what reason ? Is not eveiything which I have 
yours? Do not sayyotir nioncy^say otir money. I 
am the administrator^ that is a!L As soon as I see my 
poor sons working as I do, as soon as I find a market 
and a publisher somewhere, at Brusseb or in London, 
no matter where, provided it is in a free country, as 
soon as I have sold a manuscript, then I will hold my 
hand and make the whole family more comfortable. In 
the mean while, we must suffer a little* As for me, it 
is your sufferings which pain me and not my own. 

All this accounts for my strictness in the matter of 
expenditure. Our income is not yet assured, and at 
present does not cover our expenses, ^hat will come, 
but is not the case yet. How can you see any distrust 
in that? It is merely cautiousness, such as I have 
with regard to myself. You krow well that all my life 
through I have begun privations and economies with ' 
myself. Dearest, I am ready to m^e over our whole 
fortune to you ; can you doubt it ? I would only say 
to you : Be careful. One fine day I may fail you, and 
we must try to have the capital intact after I am gone. 

The dignity of your character even requires it. I 
want you always to be independent of everybody. 
live as you have always lived, whether with me or 
without me, proudly, worthily, looking down upon gov- 
ernments, men, and things, and not caring for or need- 
ing protection. That is the future wh?ch I should like 
for you and for the children. This is the reason, I 
repeat it, of my present strictness. 

I see from die answer which Charles gives you and 
which he has shown me that you scolded him a little in 
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jonr letter. Bo net scold bim. I want to see bim 
pleased and bappy b j my side, and if be will not work^ 
bow can we belp it ? Some day or otber, I bope^ rea- 
son will comCi sometbing will tempt bim, and be will 
set to work. In tbe meanwbile I try to make him 
biqppy. I do not repro^b bim, I ^ve bim complete 
liberty^ and I da wbat I can to make bim like living 
witb me. I am sorry tbat be does not tell you any- 
thing of tbis in bis letter. Some day my cbildren will 
know all tbat I bave been to them. 

My book is getting on. I could finish it in a week 
(working at night), if necessary. But T do not see any 
need for hurry. Every day I receive fresh information 
which obliges me to write parts of it over again. This 
is a great nuisance. I am not afraid of work, but 
I dislike work that is thrown away. I am not sure 
whether I shall add the events in the provinces to 
diose in Paris. That might make it long and monot- 
onous. Besides, Paris alone decides everything, and 
entirely decided the Second of December, as usuaL 
Probably I shall only give a summary of the most in- 
teresting events in the provinces, just enough to show 
up the fiction of the alleged excesses. And then I 
think it is better, both for the propaganda and for the 
sale, tbat tbe book should be in one volume. 

As regards the paper,^ as at present advised, I agree 
with Auguste. Nothing can be done under this Law. 
If a literary paper could be made a success, we might 
think, about it, however. Politics would be confined 
to facts, and a splendid literary opposl.^on would be 

' A prapoHd bad bc«a madt to vepablish tlw Evinemmii m a lileiarj 
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ttertsd. But would this be permitted ? Consult among 
joorsdTes. Tou are nearer the scene of action. 

Talking ot good politics and good literature^ here is 
m noUe letter : -^ 

MomisuRy — As I do not admit your right to plun- 
der my iamily, I cannot admit your right to assign mo 
an allowance in the name of France. I refuse the 
dowry. Helens v'OtLVtxss. 

Charles will tell you that I took him to Louvain. I 
had f. great reception there. The librarian was waiting 
for me at the library, the director of the Academy at 
the Academy, the city magistrate at the Hotel de Ville. 
I was presented with a medal. The cure was not wait- 
ing for me at the church. I went there, however. 
The town was all agog. The students of the Uni^er- 
nty followed me in the streets at a distance. One of 
them wrote to me as follows : '^ We did not cheer you 
for fear of offending our poor little government.^ 

Dearest, I am finishing this at ten o'clock at night. 
I am going to send it to Serriere, who starts to-morrow 
morning. Several representatives — Tvan, Labrousse, 
Barth^my — are with me who are talking of you, and 
who send you their respects. I will write to Abel and 
to Beranger. I will write to my Victor and my brave 
and chaming little AdMe. I say ^ little/' although 
she is as big as you, but I still see her a tiny little 
thmg, and saying. Papa e t. 

Thank Meurice for his kind and interesting letter, 
and embrace all my inmates of the Conciergerie. Love 
to y 0% to you alL 
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I IiATe spent the day irith Marc Dufraisse, he dic- 
tating to mC) and I writing. In this way I have 
■cribbled twenty closely written pages witboat realiring 
it| the lesolt of which is, dearest, that I am worn out 
this evening. I wanted to write to all my Conciergerie, 
I wanted to write to my darling Adele, and I have 
hardly time to send you a dozen lines. The big packet 
must be for next time. 

Yesterday I invited Girardin to dinner, and we 
talked together very cordiaUy. He told me of an arti- 
cle of Gautier*s which touches me. Thank Gautier for 
me. Girardin said that it was charming, and promised 
to send it me, as well as one by Janin. So you must 
tiiank Janin, too. I am sure that thanks coming from 
you will please him still more than if they came from 
me. I have just read a good paragraph in the Emanr 
mpationf a Jesuit and Bonapartist paper here. I tran- 
scribe it for you. The subject is the Corps Ligisla- 

The deedoiui an perfectly free. Tet a paper which should 
w&ntam ta toggeit the. name of Victor Hugo or of Chatras to the 
deelore would inentably be eoepeiided. 

This is delightf uL Here is what the Messager des 
Chambres says on the same subject : — 

What the miniftrj of the interior eoocedes oeteasibly, freedom 
ef votiag, the poliee haa ordett to withdraw. Thosinthe Faaboorg 
SaiB^Anloine Mferal woriuneiii heada of faniliee, hare been thread* 
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vtth a ptoiecatiaa ibr tbmdMtiiM prialiii|^— ibr hmag 
k 4NM of Iht «mO lilliogimpliie prt m 9§ whidi ovMy 
DiUMei, tiekett with the nmiiM of Victor HugOb 
Of all Iho «z3o0» the Sliittrioiia poet it the one for whom U. 
Bonaparte bad tho most hatred: it is pereonal animoeitj, enhaaocd 
hj tho coastantly increasing popularity of tho poet Detested in 
ariatocratie and middlo-class circlet before tho eoup d^Uai^ IL 
Hogo hat regained all the grocnd lost in them. He is now contid* 
ored ono of the moet energetie championt of law and liberty. 

ShroTe Taesday here is very frolicsome, and rather 
farcicaL From my room on the Grande Pkice I could 
see the centre of the masquerades. My window was 
a hox for the play. The Flemings have a sleepy look 
all the year through. On Shrove Tuesday there comes 
an access of gayety which, makes them wild. They are 
very funny in this state. They get five at a time into 
the same blouse, with enormous hats on, and dance 
together. They smear their faces, cover themselves 
with floar, paint themselves black, red, and yellow ; it 
is killing. Yesterday the Grande Place was full of 
scenes from Teniers and Callots. And then deafening 
blasts from trumpets all the night. Under my window 
I read the following notice: Sociiti des Crocodiles. 
Dernier grand bah 

My book is getting on. I am pleased with it., I 
read some friends a few pages, which produced a 
great effect. I believe that it will be a signal victory 
of intelligence over brute force, — inkstand against 
cannon. The inkstand will smash the cannon. 

I feel that I am liked by everybody here. The bur- 
gomaster and the town councilors are most attentive. 
I bdieve that I rule the town a little. Really, all these 
Belgians are very nice. They say that they hate the 
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IWeh. At heart they haTe a great respect for them* 
/ aiH quite fond of the ivorthy Belgians. 

Mj darling daughter, pky. my air Brama from time 
to tim^ and think of me while doing so. Tell your 
dear mother to write me a long letter, and set her the 
enmple. My Victor, do you do the same. Send me 
plen^ of big sheets from everybody, be^ning with 
yourself. I long to read your letters, and to embrace 
you all. 

Love to Auguste and Meurice. Have you given 
Meurice the large sketch with the two castles? 

ZXIT. 
To Msfs. TxcroB Huoa 

H. Coste, of the Etmementy will take you this note. 
Dearest, he b fortunate : he will see you and all the 
others. 

I have been rather unwell lately. Always at work, 
goii^ out very little, hardly taking any exercise, I who 
used to be such a great walker ; this made me feel out 
of sorts. I was feverish for a few days, but it is gone 
now. 

Charles and I still get on nicely and quietly together. 
If he would only set to work seriously and of his own 
accord, I should be almost happy here, if the word 
^ha^y** can be used when you are not here, my 
bdoved, noble wife; when you are not here, my dear 
children ; when you are absent, you who are the joy of 
my life! 

We live with our eyes turned toward Paris, awaiting 
jour letters, dearest ; awaiting a big packet from the 
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CSoneiflffgerie. It k raining; the weath^ is cold; it is 
Lent; we fed londy. We sadly want a ray of sun* 
shine. It depends on you to send it us. 

TeD Victor^ tell Auguste, tell M. and Mme. Paul 
Meurice that Charles and I are constantly talking of 
them. Yesterday, at the exiles' table, Charles recited 
some lines of Auguste*s which set the whole colony in 
s roar. It was the story of Madame Revel replaced by 
Philxppe^e-BcL You probably know it. 

Embrace them all forme, — even the men, and es- 
pecially the women. 

This is only a line to bid you good-morning, — a 
small interruption in my work. Give my Victor-Toto 
and my Adele-Dede two kisses for me. 

xzv. 

To THK SaSCS. 

' Bbcwsls, 17cl Manh, ClSo2]. 

Charles was getting into idle ways, and wasting his 
time. On the other hand, he said he wanted gloves, 
eabs, pocket-money, etc. I have made an arrangement 
with him. I am to g^ve him fifty francs a month for 
his personal expenses, and he is to g^t up in the morn- 
ing at eight, as I do, and work in my room until eleven. 
On the strength of these three hours I am to let him 
off work for the rest of the day. He accepted with 
enthusiasm ; he got up and worked the first and the 
second day ; but he b falling off already. Yesterday 
he worked for half an hour, and to-day not at all. I 
scolded him a little. At first he protested, in hb usual 
way ; then he understood, and I hope that from to- 
morrow he will be regular. These fifty francs a month 
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win ineoiiTeiueiice me^ but I bad raiber be did not get 
into debty and tbat be worked a little. Ton i^ppioTo 
wbat I bare done^ I bope? Ob, bow I wisb I iiad 
joa witb me, and bow I want you bere to keep bim 
1^ to ibe mark I Do not 8coId bim for it, bowever. 
PerbapB be wiU really set to work now. Bebave as if 
I bad told yon nothing about it. 

His tastes lie in tbe direction of small plays, light 
poetry, of facfle and sterile things. I txy to check this, 
and to direct bis mind towards serious work, calculated 
• to promote bis views and be of service to bim in the 
future. I insist on bis writing bis book on the Con^- 
eiergerie. Do you speak to bim about it, too. 

As for me, you can picture my life. It is still the 
same. I get up at eight ; work ; breakfast at eleven, 
—-we have got beyoud chocolate, Charles preferred a 
outlet ; visitors up to three ; work till five ; table d'hote 
dinner, with Charles, Dumas, Noel Parfait, Bancel, etc., 
up to ten ; from ten to twelve work. I dine out some- 
tbnes, but not often. There is a nice rich old PoUsb 
lady bere, — Mme. de Laska, — who is very fond of 
Charles. I have dined there once. Last week I met 
Girardin, Quinet, and Dumas, when dining with a pub* 
lisber bere, — M. Muquardt The Brussels publishers 
are afraid of my book on tbe Second of December. 
I shall evidently be obliged to publish it in London. 
The important point, however, is to do it. It will cer* 
tainly be published, — bow, or by whom, does not 
matter. 
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A MiOL TiciOB Hraa 

Bbdmsuh 1M JTmA, [18S2]. 

Detiasty 700 win have received through Mme. Noel 
Pu&it ft letter for M. Duboy^ advocate of the court 
of appeaL It is of great importance to get the reply 
to this letter as soon as possible. The following will 
explain. 

I want detaOs of what took place at the High Court 
on the Second of December for my book. Marc Du- 
fraisse has written to M. Duboy, whom he knows, for 
these details. Try to get a reply from M. Duboy. Send 
to his house. Perhaps it would not be advisable to 
tell him that the information is for me. That might 
be anexcuse for not communicating it. 

Since I wrote to you, Charles has taken to work again 
a little. Press him in the same direction as I do : a 
aolidy serious book, with the stamp of exile on it, and 
making it impossible for any one to say that he has 
learned nothing from his imprisonment. 

He is in great request here. He is very nice, and 
tiiat accounts for it. I advise him to be dignified 
and seri'His. even with women. No levity, no debts, 
and work before play. He agrees to everything, and I 
win try to make him practice it But I sadly need you 
to help me. Write to him always from this point of 
vieW| without ever scolding him. 

Yesterday I saw €rirardin, and we had a good long 
talk. He is publishing a socialist book here to-morrow, 
and starts for Paris the same day. I do not think that 
an you have heard of him is true. I found him very 
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wiK&hctmj yesterday ; I said to him : ^ Go to Paiis 
M fittk as possiUe^ lemaiii there as fitde as possible, 
be as much of an esdle as possible.^ 

He thanked me and made lather an interestbg re- 
mark. He said to me : ^ You have been the dart 
Ton flew an immense distance in an incredibly short 
q^iace of tune, and yon buried yourself so deep in de- 
mocracy that no power on earth will be able to poll 
yoo ont of it*** 

If you see Blme. de Girardin, conj^ratukte her from 
me on her courage and her moral grandeur. 

Dearesty do not forget that I must have a dozen or 
io good pages next time* All your letters are full of 
beauty and strength. If I needed energy, they woidd 
give it me. Let us be of good hope. AU is well when 
the head is well, and we have never had a clearer or 
better idea of our position th^n now. 

Kiss my Victor, kiss my Adele, and tell them to kiss 
yon. I shall seem to be among you. My love to Paul 
Meurice and Auguste Yacquerie. My kind regards 
to Mme. PauL 

XZTII. 



A Una. YicToa Htroow 

BrnxmoM, Mamiap, 2U March, [1S32]. 

Good-morning, dear mamma. This is only a hasty 
fine to tell you that we are well and to send you 
Dumas' article, which is so nice for you. Write and 
thank him. He will be much touched by it. 

H. Carpier, the manner of the VaritteSj b here 
again, '^ to see me,** he still says. I repeated the cate- 
gorical statement which I had already made him, that 
ifc was impossible for me to write anything for the 
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diflatrai and espeeiany a comedy, before I had per- 
fonned a political act and published my book.* He 
laid : ^ But after your book has come out they will 
prohibit your piece.** ^ Very possibly/' I rejoined, 
^ but it is my duty.** He told me, by the way, that 
the Elysee was much alarmed about my book, and that 
Romieu had spoken to him of it with anxiety. Good ! 
He wants Charles to write a play for him. Provided 
Charles writes it in verse, so as to dispel all idea of a 
light piece, and provided also he has published or 
finished hb Conciergerie beforehand, I quite approve, 
and I urge him to do it. 

Hetzel ssiys that a line from me to Desnoyers would 
open the columns of the Siicle to Charles. I will send 
it you. Charles might send the Siicle non-political 
letters on Brussels. Let me know your views. 

I am up to the neck in my cesspool of the Second 
of December. As soon as I have emptied it, I shall 
deante the wings of my mind and publish some poetry. 

xznii. 
T0 THB Same. 

fW%, asm Jfordl, [1SS2]. 

Charles will explain, dearest, why our letters are so 
hurried. However, if my letters are short, they are 
frequent, and besides, you know how I work. Really, 
you owe me a page for every line of mine. 

I should like to be able to write to you at length, for 
I have a piece of news to teU you. A few days ago, 
I received a visit from an Imperialist, an old f rif^nd 
of mine, and a friend of Louis Bonaparte. He was on 
his way through Brussels, he said, and did not like to 

VOCIL 7 
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letve without shaking me hy the hon^ He said that 
Louis Bonaparte was grieTed at the fatality which 



<<It]siiot &taKt7»''I said,''itiserime. And his 
crime is a golf •** He resumed : ^' He is well aware 
of the oUigations under which the family is to you. 
He hesitated for fire days before putting your name 
on the proscription list/' ^Ahl*' I said with a 
htughy ^he would have preferred putting me on the 
fott of the Senate, eh? Well, tell him this, that the 
roll of the Senate is the proscription Ust. To be an 
outcast from France is only a misfortune. To be an 
outcast from honor is real misery." 

The worthy man will be a Senator one of these days. 
He took his departure. 

XXIZ* 
To IboB. YicTOB Huoa 

BsrflSBifl» sa il^riZ; [1862]. 
More impromptu notes, dearest Our dear good 
Deschanel, who will bring you this, is starting for Paris 
in an hour. Receive him as one of our best friends, as 
he isJ I saw by a few lines from Paul in the Inde- 
pendanee (thank Paul from me) that you had taken 
steps, and to some purpose, about the sUly rumors 
ipread by the Elysee on the subject of my solicited 
r€tur$L I had replied at once here by the follow^ 
ing: — 

Serml pqieit uuiaiuiee that M. Victor Hugo bw been auiAar^ 
imed to return to France. It is diflicolt to aecoont for sneh a re* 
port. U. Hugo formeriy procored for SL Bonaparte penniMion to 
I to Fhuiee. He hae no need to iolictt it from him to^y. 
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Now joo know all about my dialogae with the 
Elja^ I hope that this will silence him* 

Deaiest mamma, I spent such a nice evening yester- 
day* Alexandre Dumas has arrived, we dined together, 
and spoke about you. He told me again how every 
one loves and respects you, and I told him that every 
one is quite right 

Tou will have seen HetzeL He will have spoken to 
yon about my book, and pointed out to you tbe diffi- 
culties in the way of publishing it These obstacles 
will disappear. M. Trouve-Chauvel, the ex-Minister of 
Finance, came to see me just now. I think he will 
go to London and see to the publication of my book. 
There were three ex-SIinisters of 1S48 in my room, 
Charras, Freslon, and Trouve-Chauvel. I read them a 
few pages of my manuscript The effect was good. 
Trouv^hauvel said : '^ The book will be an event and 
a monument." 

Have you seen this story ? 

IL YiUeinaia having been obliged to go to the Elys^ on aomo 
Bstter lelatiDg to the French Acaderoyt M. BonafMurte said to him 
in rather a tour tone : ** Monsieor Villemaint the French Academy 
won't make friends with me ; it is not like the Academy of Sciences, 
which has given me three Senators." ** The French Academy is 
fortunate,** replied IL Villemain, ''it has given yon three 



This exhausts my budget of news for to-day. But 
my heart is f uU. I could go on writing to you on that . 
hjd>jeet indefinitely. Charles has gone out, but I send 
you his fond love as ^ell as mine, and also to Dede and 
Toto* I am very weary of Toto's imprisonment. H 
he is as weary of my eidle, it will be a joyful day when 
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na meet again. I have heard of Paul Meorioe'a great 
saooeaa. Congratulate him and embrace him for me. . 
* My warmest xegaida to Anguste. 



A IboL Tktob Huoo. 

BEtJflttifl» IM April, [185S]. 

Dearest mamma, I send you a line for Paul Meu- 
rice. His success ^ has been a grt^at pleasure to us here. 
We drank his health ; tell him that. 

I have twice had a visit which I cannot describe at 
lengthy but which I wiU tell you about on the happy 
day when we meet again. It was from the physician 
of the Orleans family, M. Gueneau de Mussy. Al- 
though he denied it, it seemed to me that he had a 
mission. He is a superior man, however, and was very 
nice in every way. He told me that the Orleans family 
had never forgotten that I was the last person who pro- 
elaimed the Regency on the 24th of February in the 
Place de la Bastille, when all their friends were con- 
eealing themselves and disappearing. He told me that 
the Duchess of Orleans said of me in a tone of grief: 
^Wkat! is it possible that he is not our friend!** 

I spoke to him warmly of the Orleans princes, and 
in particular with great respect and profound sympathy 
of the Duchess of Orleans. But I ended by saying : 
^ However, I belong for good and all to the Republic.** 
I think he must have understood. 

The weather has been very fine here for some days, 
bat I cannot take advantage of it, working almost all 
day. At this moment I have splendid sunshine on this 

> TIm dnaa Bemftnuio CtUinL 
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letter, and my window k wide open. The only thing 
whieh tires me ia that I am frequently obliged to rewrite 
parts of my book, owing to the receipt of fresh infor- 
mation. Oh! how well I understand the remark of 
the abbe Vertot : Mon siige est fait ! ^ 

My affection of the larynx has almost disappeared ; 
a dully settled pain in the heart has come in its place. 
They tell me tha;t I ought to take exercise and work 
less, and this is the very thing I cannot do. I must 
hope for the best ! 

We think here that all is going on satisfactorily in 
Paris. I rather distrust our judgment as exiles, and 
I try rot to flatter myself. After all, let Prondeiice 
do as it thinks fit. I have ten years of exile at the ser- 
vice of the Republic. 

Dearest, nothing can be nobler, more dignified, or 
better than your lettiers. Their only fault is that they 
are sometimes short. So write to me at length and 
often* 



To THX Sams. 

Bbcsselb, IM iliwiZ, [1852]. 
Dearest, I answer your letter at once. I am very 
pleased with my Toto. Impress this on him and kiss 
him for me on both cheeks. Everybody congratidates 

* An anQtioii to an Miecdole w«ll koown ia France. The abM Tertot 
was a writer of the eighteeoth ccatQiy, the historian of the Older of ^lalta. 
He had aiiked a friend for toine documents rekiting to a Terr important 
iiefe aiistained hj Malta. The documents were a long time in coming, 
hnt at last the friend hrooght them ; they were authentic and of great 
bspoftanee. « Too late," cried the abbtf Vertot. '^Monnegeut/aU!'' {l 
hKf Sniahed the histoiyof the siege I) The femark has beoome proter- 
hial ia Ffaooe. 
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me wttmljr about hum People stop me in the street to 
8*7 : You hare a son who is worthy of you. Only he 
arast understand that dignite oblige. He must go on 
aa he has begun, and he and Charles must take life 
seriously. Everything that you write to me on this 
point is profoundly just and true. Do you hear, Vic- 
tor ? Trust your mother and follow her advice. 

So I am going to see you all again, and we shall 
resume our happy family life. This fills us with joy 
here. But we must make our plans rapidly and at 
once. 

-If I seQ my book in England, as seems more and 
more probable, I shall leave -Belgium in a fortnight or 
three weeks. It would perhaps be unadvisable for you 
to come and settle here, take an apartment, etc., for 
such a short time. In that case this is my idea: as 
soon as my book is sold, I would go to London and 
from there stradgfat to Jersey. Jersey is a very pretty 
island belonging to England, seventeen leagues from 
the coast of France. Living is comfortable and cheap 
there. All the exiles say that it is very nice. I would 
try to find, and probably should find, an apartment in 
Jersey, perhaps a small house, with a sea-view and 
'aouthem aq>ec^ and — why not? — a garden. We 
would setde ourselves in Jersey as comfortably as pos- 
nble, and the Bonaparte might last as long as he 
liked, it would be all the same to us. We could go 
to London in the winter and spend the summer in 
Jersey. French is spoken in Jersey, which is impor- 
tant, as none of us know English. 

I may add that our friends would join us. We 
should have a spare room for Auguste, a floor for M. 
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and Mme* Paul Mearice, and from there we coald 
work together at the Moniteur unitersel des pettpha^ 
of which I am now laying the foundations with M. 
Tronv^-ChauveL He starts for London to-morrow, 
with notes dictated bv me. He is enthusiastic about 
my idea of a triple publication in London, Brussels, 
and New York,. and of ^Journal despettples edited 
by Kossuth, ^^razzini, etc., and myself. I think we 
shall do great things. But all this obliges us to leave 
Belgium. I am sorry, for it is a nice country and 
would have been very pleasant in the summer. Just 
now we are troubled with cold. . 

Let me know what you think of all tlis, dearest 
mamma. If you prefer to come at once, do not hesi- 
tate to say so. I shall make no objection, never fear ! 
If you think it advisable to adopt my plan, discuss it 
wiUi Dede and Toto, and write to me about ii. 

In any event, I will do what you wish, what you all 
wish, my beloved ones. 

My pain in the heart is better. Fond love to you 
and the children. Consult Auguste about my plan. 
My warmest regards to him and to Meurice. 



A lExB. ▼kcTOB Hugo. 

Beusssu, aOA AprQ, [1S52]. 

Dearest, the day before yesterday, as Lamoriciere was 
leaving my room, Bixio arrived and gave me your 
letter. 

Ton scold me for the shortness of my letters, and I 
thank you for scolding me ; but I do not deserve it 
I write incessantly; the farther I get, the greater the 



. I 
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WMm of materiaL It is now clear that there will be 
two Tolames. In the morning I write the book ; after 
twelve o*eiock I get np the case, take down evidence, 
Eiten tn witnesses, etc. In the cTening I work at the 
book again. I have not even time for an hour's walk 
in the day ; barely half an hour, after dinueri — and 
besides, it is very cold in the evenmg. You see that 
when I write, two pages from me is more meritorious 
than ten from any one else. However, I delight in 
talking to you. 

Charles has set to work, and, I hope, in earnest. He 
will write and we shall send you before long the first 
letter to the Siecle. It is rather a difficult thing to do. 
To avoid politics at a time like this and to manage to 
be interesting is no easy matter. But I am sure that 
Charles will get through it admirably. 

Dearest, if the non-settlement of my affairs in London 
should entail a longer stay he^re, we would take steps at 
once, and you should join us immediately. We are as 
anxious to have you as you are to have us. Our life 
here is all broken up, and we long to have a home 
again, — the only real happiness for exiles. 

I have not much space left, and will fill it with afitec- 
tionate messages. I embrace you and Dede and Vic- 
tor. Tell Victor that Charles is working. Now, then, 
ft race between Victor and Charles! I embrace you 
once more. Our warmest regards to Vacquerie, and 
to Meurice, whose Benvenuto delights mc. 
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zzzm. 

A Hba. VicEOB Huoa 

BBOMBL0, 12C4 Jfay»9 p. u^ [1852]. 

Dearesty your letter lias reached me. Although I do 
not reproach myself, for my whole time is spent in 
nnremitting labor, I am sorry to think that you have 
been a fortnight without letters, and that you are In 
low spirits. I want you to get two letters, one after 
another. Charles, who has worked hard all the week, 
has gone to the theatre this evening to see Mme. Guyon 
act, and I ain staying at home to write to you. 

I have not yet seen the man from London. I was 
expecting him yesterday, and I still^espect him. I am 
afraid, sad to say, that even in EngLind there is no 
such thing as a free press, and that they shrink from 
pablishing my book. This is between ourselves, for 
you must not mention this hitch to any one. The peo- 
ple at the Elysee would be delighted to hear of it, and 
would try to throw more difficulties in the way. In 
that ease my mind is made up : I shall publish the book 
at. my own expense, no matter how. 

By this time you will have received CharWs article. 
It is very remarkable, and will, I think, be much no- 
ticed. As soon as the first article is inserted, I am 
sore that Charles will work, — and that is a great 
point. 

My dear wife, my dear little daughter, my Victor, 
Iiow I miss you ! I am often very sad here. I long 
for the time when we shall all meet. I should like to 
see a smfle on the sweet face of my Adele-Ded^. Do 
jwit know, my Ded^, that it will soon be six months — 
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mx BMmtlM — smoe I saw joa I And you, my Victor, 
aiake joor moUier happy till I come. 

I ii^ tef age from all my sad thoughts in worl^ — 
wwk in the morning, work in the day, work at night. 
Bat all this toil is another soaice of sadness, an ansteie 
task of ponishment and of justice. 

When we are together, I shall write some verses, I 
(jj m ll publish a big volume of poetry. I shall rejoice 
in it, and I think ^e shall have a charming time. 
Would that it had arrived already I 

iime, Guyon has brought me a very noble letter 
from Janin. Thank him if you meet him. Tell our 
dear Theophile, too, how touched I am at reading my 
in his fine articles. 



zxxrv. 

- Ik Mmx. Victor Huoa 

BsuMKu. d(k& Jfoy, [1SS2]. 

I answer you without delay, dearest, and you will 
get this letter to-morrow morning. I send it direct, 
so as not to lose time. All the plans you have made 
are excellent Go on ; it is impossible to do better. 
Dearest, I am distressed to think that you are alone 
over there, and that you have to provide for so many 
things all at once. But I too, you know, am hard at 
work ; I do not waste a minute. 

Charles had a letter from Victor yesterday. The 
poor child has some trouble ; you will know what it is. 
He asks me to take him in here. We wrote to him to 
eomedirecdy. I imagine he will arrive on Tuesday 
morning. We wQl try to occupy him and console him. 
But you will be still more lonely. That makes me all 
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ili0 mow inxious to hasten the time when we shall all 
be together, — a happy timoi jou will see I 

My beloved^ this letter is nothing but business from 
beginning to end. I have hardly been able to tell you 
a word of what I feeL I could not do without you, 
do you understand? You have been great and ad* 
mirable throug^hout all these trixds. Do not doubt for 
a moment, either of the present or of the future. You 
win see what a happy little group we shall be in Jersey. 
Charles and I send our fondest love to you. If there 
18 any delay about Jersey, you must come and join us 
at Brussels. Tell Victor that his room (your room) is 
ready. 

Dearest wife and daughter, I love you. You are my 
delight and my joy. 

My warmest regards to Paul Meurice. Has Au* 
goste come back? 



To THX Sams. 

Brnmnxj, U /u/y. [18S2]. 

A line in haste, dearest. Having no messenger,.! 
send it by post This very day a volume of mine has 
gone to press in London. JVb one has dared to buy 
the manuscript ; it is being printed, that is all they 
have ventured to do in England. 

It will appear on the 25th of July, and wiD be called 
Napolion le Petit. It is about the size of Xe Dernier 
Jqur d^un Condamne. 

I wrote this book after you left os.^ I shall pubUsh 

^ Mom. Vktov Hago had speat a fowdajt ia BniMeb st Um beginBing 
slJ«M. 
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Uie bistoij of the Second of December later. Being 
obliged to postpone it, I did not wimt Bonaparte to 
profit l^ the delay. I hope that ydir will all like No- 
foUon le Petit. It is one of my best things. I wrote 
it in a month, working almost night and day. 

The great business in London is going on satisfac- 
torily. The capitalist has been found, but he wants 
to confine himself to literature. They are afraid of 
democracy in England. 

Charles is writing his novel, and tcorking hard. I 
am very pleased at this. 

Do not mention NapoUon le Petit to any one, ex- 
cept Auguste and Paul Meurice ; and beg them to say 
nothing about it. It must fall like a bombshell. 

I have a great many things to say to you, but the 
post is going. Farewell for the present. I love you alL 

ZXXTI. 
To Hhe. Victor Huqow 

Bbcmbls, ISa /iJ^ C1S52]. 
Yesterday there was an incident. A deputation of 
ezfles begged me not to leave Brussels. I replied : 
^It does not rest with me; I shall be expelled." ''Wait 
till you are expeUed," was the reply. I said to them : 
^ But if we make a scandal of it, w^hieh may be a useful 
political step, there will be joint responsibility ; you 
win, perhaps, all be expelled." '' Well, we will follow 
yon, and rally round you again in Jersey. If you 
leave, the exiles in Belgium lose their leader. The 
party, which is now in Brussels, will be shifted to Lon* 
don. Ton are the centre. In Jersey you will be iso> 
lated. Stick to us until you are expelled." I told them 
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tliat I was quite at their aenrice ; and I begged them 
to fefleety for a general expulsion would be against the 
intereato of many, especially the poorer ones. They are 
going to consult together again, and will come back. 

My departure from here is none the less certain, — 
for the Lehon ministry will certainly expel me, — but, 
b^g no longer voluntary^ it will be delayed for a 
few days. 

You will have heard that in the papers here and in 
Germany I have been made senator, prince, and grand 
eagle of the Legion of Honor, with an allowance of 
two millions, in return for which Xapolton le Pttlt is 
to remain unpublished. I shrugged my shoulders. 
Then they talked about an amnesty. 

Charles is finishing his novel. He read me the first 
chapters, which are admirably done. It is very re* 
markable, as regards both style and matter. I have no 
doubt whatever of its success, and I think you will 
be pleased. 

xzxni. 

To TBS Samb. 

SSa J^y. Smdof momm^. [1S52]. 

The printer has just left me, dearest. The book 
will appear on Wednesday or Thursday at the latest. 
Ton must start, therefore, as soon as you receive this. 
Go straight to Jersey, to Saint-Helier, which is the 
principal town. There must be good hotels there. 
Tott will take up your abode there, and await us. 
Charles has not finished his book, but is determined to 
start with me^ I expect we shall be in Jersey by Friday 
or Saturday at the latest, as we intend to rush through 
London. 
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Detnsty befoie tLe week is over, I hope w% shall see 
eeeh other end be together again. It will be a real 
happinessy the first after these seTen months of exile. 
My dear little D^, how glad I shall be to embrace 
yon. 

A nnmber of incidents hare happened and are still 
happening, and a violent Bonapartist stonn will burst 
over the book. This ii a matter of course. I will tell 
jott the details when we meet 

Tott must have spent a happyeweek at Villequier. 
A portion of my heart lies buried there. Dearest, you 
went to see Didine*s and CliarWs grave ; you prayed 
for yourself and for me, did you not? 

As one must be prepared for everything, and inci- 
dents may delay us, do not be uneasy if we should 
not arrive in Jersey by the end of the week. I firmly 
believe, however, that we shall. 

My fellow-exiles did not want me to go. Three 
deputations came to see me about it. I explained to 
them that my forced (inevitable) expulsion would mean 
honor for me and loss of prestige for them. They 
withdrew their objections, but I am glad to see that 
tiiey are sorry to lose me, and that all of them, or 
nearly all, love me, and would be ready to rally round 
me. I know what I want, and I want only what is 
light. 

I hope that I shall find Auguste in Jersey, and am 
delighted to hear what you tell me of the intended visit 
of Paul Meurice and his charming wife. We shall per- 
haps have some quiet days there, in spite of the tumult 
that is raised around my name. 

Ponsard has been to see me. Janin has been, and 
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be thed tean when he embraced me. I beGeve I shall 
leave a good impression here, and that my memoxy wiO 
be respected. 

- I have only space left^to send my fondest love to yon 
and my Ded^. 

ZXZTIII. 
To Mjol ViCToa Huoa 

LovMV, SffJu^iiff, [1862]. 

Here we are in London, dearest. I am writing in 
great haste. Charles and I left Brussels the day be- 
fore yesterday ; my fellow-exiles had given me a fare- 
well dinner the evening before. The following day 
several of them, among others Ililadier-Montjau and 
Deschanely escorted me to Antwerp; there our fellow* 
refugees in Antwerp were awaiting me ; they gave me 
a reception, and a banquet was arranged at which I 
took the chair. Yesterday the Belgian democrats of 
Antwerp entertained me at a grand luncheon to which 
they invited all the exiles. 

Just as we were sitting down, a number of represen* 
tatives pnd refugees from all parts of Belgium arrived 
to bid me farewell, among them Charras, Parfait, Yer- 
signy, Brives, Yalentin, Etienne AiagG,etc., — Agricol 
Perdiguier, Gaston Dussoubs, Buvignier, Labrousse, 
Bessoy etc., had already come to Antwerp for the same 
purpose, and a lot of exiled writers and journalists, — 
Leroy, Courmeaux, Ars^ne Meunier. 

Bocage came expressly from Paris. The whole jour* 
ney was one long ovation. 

When I left, Madier-Moutjau addressed me in a 
leaDy fine speech, which came from the heart. I spoke 
piet^ well in reply. Then came speeches from the 
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wrib&Of from tiie lepresentativesy firom the BelgianSy 
amoQg than CappeDemauBy whom you saw at Faiil*a and 
who made some touching remarks. When I embarked 
for London on the RaTensboume at three o'clock, the 
qnay was covered with an enormous crowd, the women 
were waving their handkerchiefs, the men were shout- 
ing, Vive Victor Hugo. I had tears in my eyes, and 
so had Charles. I replied. Vice la He^nthlique^ which 
produced a still louder burst of cheering. 

At that moment came a pelting shower of rain, 
which, however, did not disperse them. All remained 
on the quay as long as the steamer was in sight. Alex- 
andre Dumas* white waistcoat could be distinguished 
in the middle of them. Alexandre Dumas was kind 
and charming up to the last minute. He insisted on 
being the last to embrace me. I cannot tell you how 
deeply all this manifestation touched me. I saw with 
joy that I had sowed some good seed. 

Madier-Montjau and Charras begged me, on behalf 
of all our fellow-exiles in Belgium, to see Mazzini, 
Ledra-RoUin, and Kossuth here, to settle the interests of 
European democracy with them. They said : ^^ Speak 
•a oar leader.** This will keep me in London till 
Wednesday. So expect us in Jersey on Thursday w 
Friday. 

I hope that you are. fairly comfortable there, and that 
before long you will be quite so. Charles is develop- 
ing amid all this ; he is going ahead in a thoroughly 
manly fashion. 

If Augpiste is with you in Jersey, it will be a great 
pleasure to me to embrace him* I wrote to Victor to 
be there by the 5th, and I count on it. We shall then 
be the old happy group. 



TO MMB. VICTOR HUOa US 

My book will not appear till Thursdaj. There have 
delays enjoined by prudence which I will explain 
to yoo* I am going to give the first five hundred 
francs which it will bring in to the exiles* fund. 

I embrace you, my dearest wife. I embrace my 
DM^y whom I have not seen for eight months. Alas, 
yesy it will he eight months to-morrow. What happi* 
ness I To meet again ! "' 

VOL.!!. 8 
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m. LETTEBS FBOU EXILE. 
1852^1870. 



Ta H. LuTHEAEAUy at Brussels. 

JmMBKTtVkkAtigutitl83!L' 

Here we are, mj dear friend, in a delightful spot ; 
everything is lovelj and charming. You pass from a 
wood to a group of rocks, from a garden to a reef, 
firom a meadow to the sea. The inhabitants are well 
disposed towards refugees. You can see France from 
thecoast 

I shall write soon to my excellent colleague Yvan. 
He ought to look us up in Jersey. We would spend a 
year there and then go to Madeira or Teneriffe to- 
gether. After which M. Bonaparte would fall and all 
of us would return to France singing a final chorus. 
TeU him of this plan. 

Tomorrow I move with my &mily into a pretty little 
house which I have taken^ near the sea. My address 
BOW win be : St. Luke's, 3 Marine Terrace. But there 
is no need to put an address. All letters directed 
amply to Jersey reach me. 
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JnsET, ISA ilif9i< 1888. 

I mm enveloped in poetij, dear poet^ amid rocby 
meadows, roses, clouds, and the sea^ and naturally m j 
thoughts turn to you. 

What fine lines you would write if you were here I 
They spring as it were of themselves from this splendid 
scenery. When the view is not grand, it is lovely. 

To-morrow I take up my abode in a little den near 
the sea, which the newspapers of the island describe as 
a ^ superb house on the Azette shore.'* It is a cottage, 
but the ocean lies at its foot. 

We talk about you among ourselves ; my wife and 
my daughter nuA your fine works, which I brought 
them. Charles and I tell them of our expeditions to 
Iiouvain, to Hal, in your company. We miss you ; we 
long to have you. 

About ten or twelve mfles from here there is a huge 
fock, an island called Sark. It is a sort of fairy palace 
full of marvels, A man named Ludder or Lupper has 
just bought the manorial rights of it for £6000. Here 
18 one of those cases in which poets envy millionaires. 
I should Uke to buy such an island and give it to Mme. 
van Hasselt. She would be obliged to come there. 
We should have your pleasant talk, dear poet. And I 
should still be the richer of the two. 
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IW ALFBomB. EsQunoa. 

IfABorB Tmbmace. M Mmrk. 18S9L 

Aiejoo ttSl in Belgium ? Are you still at Nivelles ? 
I write to you at random. My thoughts often turn to 
you. Tou must feel it« Tour letter of the end of 
December moved me deeply. It seemed to me like a 
greeting from our-youth, with a tenderness refined by 
exile. 

Tou are one of the men whom I love the most and 
the best. You ' have all the great beliefs in the future 
and in progress. You are a poet as well as an orator, 
with enthusiasm for truth in your mind, and a ray of 
the future in your eyes. Grow g^reater and greater ; 
cultivate more and more your sympathy, your tender- 
ness, and your firmuess. Let us one and all, militant 
minds and consciences weighed down with this age of 
struggle and transformation, accept the great law which 
presses on us without crushing us ; let us hold our- 
selves ready for the future evolutions of events and 
things ; let us belong to the people now and prepare 
for beloDging to humanity in the future. 

I write all this as my mind runs on, at random, as it 
comes to me, somewhat as the ocean flings its waves, 
its weeds, and its breezes. Come and look at our Jer- 
sey sea,if you go to Portugal this spring. I am as- 
scored, and I can well believe it, that Jersey is a parar 
dise in April. It is melancholy and gloomy in winter, 
bat the summer makes up for this. Come to us, dear 
poet, with April, with the dawn, with the spring, with 
Ae songs of the birds. 
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I hate spent my winter in writbg some sombte lines. 
They will be called Chdtiments. Tou can gaess tlie 
subject Ton will read them one of these days. 
Ifcpolion le Petit being in prose was only half of die 
work. The wretch was roasted on one side only; I 
torn him over on the gridiron. 

Ohy my dear comrade in thought and in action, let 
us not lose heart. Let us persist, let us struggle on, 
let us redouble our efforts, let us persevere in the war 
agunst unrighteousness, hatred, and darkness. 

rv. 

ToAsjOLt VAK Oamelt. 

MABDnE TuBACB, IIM May, 1853. 

It win be a year to-morrow, deat.|K>et, you recollect 
and I do not forget, since we went to Hal together ; 
it was raining a little, but we did not notice the cloudy 
sky and we did not feel the cold wind as we Ibtened to 
your talk. We went to see the marvels of ancient art 
together, we bought the Catholic knickknacks and the 
pictures of miracles sold at the church door, and Charles 
and I shocked you a little by laughing at the miracles 
inside. I believe, heaven help me, that I managed, like 
a demagogue that I am, to count the stone balls which 
the black virgin received so opportunely in her apron. 

Now I am far away ; I see no miracle but the con* 
tinuance of the hideous reign of crime and fear. The 
beautiful church and the charming poet are no longer 
there, but I think of you, and through space, over sea, 
sky, doud, wind, and tempest, I send you my thoughts. 

I also send you a picture of myself and one of 
Charles, done by my other son Victor. The door be- 
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kind 08 18 the small door of our tiny house. In tiiese 
three square inches you have the exile and his cottage. 

What you do not have, what could not be contained 
in such a small space, what I cannot send you, for 
words are powerless to express feelings, is my deep and 
tender friendship for you. I divide it in two and lay 
one half at the feet of your cbirming wife. 

You have read fragments of the speech.^ I send 
you the whole of it. Do not be distressed, but rejoice 
that the victims preach magnanimity to the persecutors. 
It is a noble sight, and worthy of your mind. 



To NoiL Tamtatt. 

Mabcob Tersacb, 29rA October^ [1S53]. 

What has become of you? What has become of 
Brussels ? What has become of the Boulevard Water- 
loo? As for Dumas, we hehr of him. Every morning 
we get a sparkling page which tells us that the kind 
heart and the g^at mind are weU. Tour last letter 
delighted us^ dear exile ; it was a delicious little private 
diary^ resembling your smile. Charles said : ^^ C^est 
Parfait.** And we all repeated the pun with which 
Providence has connected you. 

Tou had, about two months ago, a delightful evening 
fete. The Presse related it to us from the Indepenr 
dance Beige (article signed with a capital D, and written 
by a charming fellow called Dcschanel) ; then the said 
fite came back to us horn New Tjrk quite fresh through 
the Republicain, from California through the Jfessager 
of San Francisco, from Rio Janeiro through the Cor^ 

' A ip is cfc OTcr Um g*are of a kafof^et. 
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mo Nadonal^ and from Qaebee through the Maniteur 
Canadieiu Teli Dmnasy so that he may see that his 
fetes are as soccessfnl as his hooka Tell Deechanel, 
too^ who will not he sorry to have heen re^ tinted hy 
the four points of the compass. 

The equinox is blowing with force here ; hut it makes 
no difference, we live in profound calm. The skies 
weep ; the sea howk among the rocks ; the wind roars 
like a wild beast ; the trees writhe on the hills ; Nature 
lages airound me. I look her full in the face, and say 
to her: What right have you to complain. Nature ; you 
who are in your abode, while I who have been driven 
£rom my cpuntry and my home, I smOe ! There b my 
dialogue with the north wind and the rain. 3Iake use 
of it in your turn as opportunity offers. 

The book^ I have told you about is at last going to 
appear. When you see all my dear friends, — Charras, 
DoBchanel, Place, Laussedat, Labrousse, Madier, our 
brave and eloquent Madier, — r greet them for me. 

VI. 
A Mllm. Louns BnffDr. 

(1889.] 
Bemain the great mind that I have known. 
Remain the same great heart and great soul. 
The success of the moment is nothing. Justice and 
truth are everything. 

Ton are capable of comprehending the grandeur of 

the struggle of right against crime ; of the idea against 

brute force ; of the thinker against the dictator ; of the 

moral atom against material iniquity. You are capable 

1 x^i Ckaiimmiim 
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cf eomprehencUng tUs ; you do comprehend it, I am 
oeitain. Do not write in such a way as to inspiie 
doubts of it 

YeS| we suffer. 

We suffer and we smSe. 

If these men did not suffer^ where would their merit 
be? If they did not smile, where would be their 
grandeur ? 

Remain yourself. Cherish the proud isolation of 
your mind. That certain men should surround you is 
intelligible ; but that they should influence you, no, 
never ! Do not permit it. You are too high for that. 
It is the triumph of small minds to mount on the 
shoulders of superior minds. Do not allow them these 
familiarities. . . . 

Do not, with your virile intelligence, sink into the 
monarchist trifling. Look at the real f utiure. Your 
eyes are strong enough to gaze steadfastly at that 
sun. • • • 

VII. 

To EaoLB DEBCHAansL, ai BrusteU. 
IfABCiB Tc&SACS, Sundaff, llth Deetmber^ [1853]. 

Will you still object? Am I right in calling you 
my poet? Do you know that your lines are snperb? 
The close is marked by an energy qui vous sacre brtin^ 
Otf meme notr. ^ Sacrebrun *' will, perhaps, make you 
say ^ sacrebleu." But what do I care ? Swear, if you 
like. Your lines delighted us. Charles claps his hands, 
Toto drums with his feet, Vacquerie embraces you. 

The Jersey papers quote from every part of the 
haok^^ and are full of it ; and, oddly enough, the £ng- 

I Xcf Ckfttimenti. 
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Kth p*pen themadtes qaote H in French. Thej ny 
that the lines am onvnuiBlatable^ which made an English 
hidy here ask the other day if they were obscene. I 
replied: Not a doubt of it ; the Bonaparte is in every 
line. 

How I should like to be among yon again, if it 
were only for an hour. Do you stiQ dine at the Aigle ? 
Do you remember CharWs tirades against the white 
asparagus? and that excellent faro ! * and our pleasant 
talks! and our hearty laughter! And our long dia- 
eourse on the soul and on Gody which we put off to 
another day, which has never come ! And your course 
of lectures, as the climax of all ! I can see you now 
at the end of the large room, which was not large 
enough, seated in your chair with the light on you, — 
gentle, pleasing, modest, applauded, charming, — sur- 
rounded by a crowd 9f men whose hands clap, and by 
pretty women whose hearts beat. . • • My mind goes 
back to those days* as it does to my native land. 

Here, in winter, everything is sombre, dark, violent, 
terrible, tempestuous, severe. The rain pours down 
my window-pane like a stream of silver; all nature 
plunges with frenzy into the tumult, and I have little 
to do but to storm like the wind and roar like the sea. 

When you see our convalescent Hetzel, who makes 
hb pallor an excuse for his laziness, teU him to write 
to me. Say bravo to Dumas from me for two delightful 
numbers of the 3Iousquetaire, which have reached my 
den. And you, think of me ; write me a nice long 
letter, marked by that charming feeling, that exquisite 
style, that profound and gentle mind, which is ap* 
plauded at Brussek and loved in Jersey. 
1 Tha bMT drank slth« Aigltt. 



10 YnjiKifATN, las 

_- . - , Tin. 

T§ YnuBiunr. ^ 

lkkMmtk.tSBL 
. . . No^ my friendt I hare no personal complaint to 
make. I thao^ God for all that He has been pleased 
to do with me, for the ordeal which I undergo, for the 
deeolation amid which T meditate. I welcome adver- 
sity, welcome injustice, welcome hatred, welcome cal- 
umny, which creeps into the exile's life like the worm 
into the sepulchre. If all these things which the world 
has agreed to call misfortune, and which I bear, add a 
*u>glo gr.'^.in to the sum total of human progress, I 
bless destiny. 

Do you know, what Jersey is ? ' Take a map of the 
Archipelago and look out Lemnos. There you have 
Jersey. By the most capricious chance imaginable, 
God has made the same island twice over; He has 
given one to the Greeks, the other to the Celts. Jer- 
aey, placed on the top of Lemnos, would fit it almost 
exactly. 

It ia from there that I write to. you; not from the 
idand where the lightning is made, but from the island 
where it ia expected. For sooner or later upon such 
things and such men the thunderbolt must surely 
£sIL 

A DAvm d*Akosbs. 

Deab obeat David, — I have received your land 
and noble letter, with the interesting page which it 
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eontained. ! am glad that you ]iked the book.^ Dear 
friend^ etiYj me, all of you, lOTy me ; my ex3e is good, 
and I thank destiny for it. In these daysy I do not 
know if proscription means suffering, bat I know that 
it means honor. O my scnlptor, one day you pat a 
wreath on my head, and I said to you : Why ? — You 
foresaw my proscription. 

Talking of this, I am sending you that masterpiece^ 
and I intrust it to your care. I have no home, the 
bust is expelled like the man. Open your door to it. 
I hope that one of these days, soon perhaps, I fJiall 
come and fetch it. In the mean while, keep it for me. 

And keep your brave and generous friendship fw 
I press your hand, poet in marble. 



To EmLB DescHAKKL, iU Brussels. 

Mabivb TkBEACBy Sufu/ajr, 2S(k May^ [18;>t]. 

Now yon are happy, dear gentle poet; and, d- 
though the rain and the wind are descendmg on my 
head, although the mist has spread a gray covering 
over the sky and the sea, although in my garden, which 
is invaded by my neighbor's poultryyard, I see only 
geese and not a single bird, although these horrible 
geese are at this very moment engaged in rooting up 
and eating seven shillings' worth of French beans which 
I sowed last week, in the midst of all this unpleas- 
antness and all these calamities I feel your happiness 
bringing me warmth and smiling at me from a die* 
tance,.and my heart is full of joy. 

As soon as you have received and read this letter, 
^ Im CkBlAmtsts. 
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take jonr diarming wife on your knee and say to her : 
Somewhere in the worlds in a remote spot, far away 
from here, there lives a sort of morose old creature, a 
dreamer of dreams, a dealer of blows to the right and 
to the left, an owl who is the sworn enemy of coun* 
terfeit eagles; this gentleman thanks you, madam.— 
Your wife will say : And for what? You will reply : 
For my happiness. 

Yes, madam (I resume), I thank you for loving this 
kind heart, this charming .mind, this untrammeled 
thinker, this generous poet; I thank you for having 
discovered all his worth, and for h«iving said to your- 
self : Nothing is lacking to him ; he is an exile. 

Your letter, dear poet, reached us tliat very Tuesday, 
the 23d. I said to myself : It is impossible to go 
and dine there. And so to make up for it I drank, 
we aU drank, your health. My wife sends her love to 
yours. 

It is very nice of you to have remembered me when 
you trere finishing your course of lectures. They will 
be resumed in the Grande Place. How I should like to 
be at No. 16 again! But alas! Napoleon the Little 
has driven me out of Brussels. Up to now this is his 
only exploit. And who knows if I sh'kll not be one of 
those who will drive him out of Paris? 

I will conclude with this pleasant idea and with a 
kiss on both cheeks, L e., one on yours and one on 
Hme Deschaners. Y« H. 

Hake haste, make haste with the little promised 
Deschanel! 
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Ik Alkxabbbb IHnu& 

Mt dbab Duica% — A friend has cat four lines out 
of a number of your Monsquetaire and sent me them. 
In these four lines you have managed to put two great 
things, your mind and your heart. 

I thank you for dedicating your drama La Conr 
science to me. My solitude had some claim to this 
remembrance. The dedication, so noble and so touch* 
ing, makes me feel as if I were home again. It is a 
delight to me to think that I am in Paris now, and con- 
nected with a success of Alexandre Dumas. I am told 
that the success is great and the work profound. They 
resemble my friendship for you. 

Dear comrade in action, great and glorious colleague^ 
I embrace you. 

xn. 

A Umb. urn GouRDcr. 

ICABm TkBBACB» iih Janmaryt ISSS. 

The year 1855 has had a daybreak for us, — your 
letter. It came f uU of radiance, like the dawn, and, 
like the dawn, with some tears. In reading it I seemed 
to see your beautiful tranquil fice which resembles hope. 
AD Marine Terrace was illumined for a moment as by 
a flash of joy. ... 

/am in no hurry, for I am much more concerned 
with the morrow than with to<lay. The morrow should 
be formidable, destructive, reparative, and always just. 
That is the ideaL Will it be attained? All that God 
does is good ; but when He works through man, the 
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tool aometiines goes wrong and plays tricks in spite 
of the workman. Let as hope^ however, and prepare. 
The Republican party is ripening slowly, in exile, in 
proscription, in defeat, in trial There must be a little 
sunshine in adversity, since it is the latter which makes 
the crop grow and fills the ear of com in the mind of 



I am therefore in no hurry, I am sad ; it pains me 
to wait, but I wait, and I find that waiting is good. 
What preoccupies me, I say it once more, is the enor* 
mous revolutionary continuation which God is now 
bringing on the stage behind the Bonaparte screen ; 
I kick holes in this screen, but I do not wish Cod to 
remove it before the appointed time. You are right, 
however, the end is visible even now : 1855 can have 
no other issue than .1812 ; Balaklava is the same as 
Beresina ; the little N. will fall like the great one in 
Russia. Only the Restoration will be called Revolu- 
tion. Your name is Madame de Stael as well as Ma- 
dame de Girardin ; you are not Delphiue for nothing, 
and, with the charming indifference of a heavenly 
laminary, you shed your rays upon the cesspool. 

Yon have all the success that you wish for; yes- 
terday in Moli^re's house, to-day in M. Scribe's.^ It 
suits you to raise vaudeviUe to the rank of comedy, and 
yoa do it, and Paris applauds, and Jersey recommends 
Gnyot to pocket a good round sum in author's dues, 
which will perhaps bring the muse to this Carpentras 
of the ocean. For you half promise it to us ; do not 
forget this detaQ, I beg. In the mean while our Carpen- 

* La joU fak peur^ at tht Comedie F)ranfait€f uid L§ dUiq^eau d^un 
hadoger, al tha Gymuue. 
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fans gives lialby at which your flowers produee a great 
effect Tour bouquet and my daughter danced to- 
gether, the one wearing the other, and quite astonished 
the English, whose taste lor pleasure has not yet hedi 
destroyed by the Crimea. I am told that Paris is not 
•o frolicsome, and I can understand it. Disgrace is 
even sadder than misfortune. 

For the rest, a belief in the speedy fall of M. B« is 
in the air; I hear it from all sides. Charles said just 
now as he was smoking his cigar : ^^ I800 sera une 
annee auteer * 

I talked about you yesterday with Leflo, who ad- 
mires and adores you, a complaint he has caught from 
Marine Terrace. As he often, comes to see me, this 
leads to his letters being opened in Paris, and some 
time ago the prefect of police is said to hare sent one 
to the Minbter of War, who showed it to Number III., 
who read it, and said : ^ Why, Victor Hugo has made 
a Red of Leflo/' Leflo repeated the remark to me ; I 
congratulated him on it. 

Ten months hence you will have the Contemplfu 
Hona} S^id me your new success. You will find 
inclosed in this the speech you mention, which has 
made a stir in England and has drawn down upon me 
a threat in Parliament, to which I have rejoined. I 
send you my rejoinder in this envelope. 

The tables' do in fact tell us some surprising things. 
How I should like to talk with you, and kiss your 

> LitefftlIXt a year wiUi eg{^ : a year big with promise for the f utitie. 
' The.Tolttme of poetry which Victor Hugo wai then writing. 
' Table-tonuDgy which Mme. de Girardin had iatroduced into Jereey; 
■ad which wai greatly itttexestiiig the iamatee of Marine Terrace just at 
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bands, your feet, or your wings! Did Paul Meorioe 
ten you that a whole quasi-cosmogooical system, hatched 
by me and half committed to paper for twenty years, 
bad been confirmed by the tables with splendid ampli- 
fications? We live in a mysterious kndscape which 
opens out new prospects, and we think of you, to whom 
we owe this glimpse into another world* 

The tables enjoin on us silence and secrecy. You 
will therefore find nothing from them in the Conteinr 
plationsp with the exception of two details, of great 
importance, it is true, for which I have asked permit 
9ion (I underline these worJs), and which I will indi* 
eate by a note. 

xin. 

To Exiur DeschaxeLi at Brussels. 

ICAmncs TkRAACBy Utk Januaiy^ 1853. 

I am working almost night and day, I am sailing in 
a sea of poetry, I am faint with excess of light ; hence 
my sOence, dear poet, but I love you. 

Your reproaches are just, charming, and unjust. I 
tlunk of you very often. On Wednesday evenings I 
fancy that I have a little more leisure than on others; 
and then my flesh says to my spirit. How stupid yoa 
are I it is too far to go to his lecture this evening. 

You are my neighbor, however ; you are now splen* 
didly lodged in the Grande Place where I made my 
nest for seven months, between the lofty belfry full of 
memories of the Duke of Alba and the inkstand out of 
which issued Napoleon le Petit Do you remember? 
Yon used to come in the mornings ; Cuarras sat in one 
comer, Lamoriciere in another, smoking CharWs pipe ; 
Charles and Hetzel on the sofa which served me for a 
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bed; and with the tonshiiie etxeanuiig into mf broad 
window, I read you a page or two of the book. What 
hnattj ahahes cl the hand we gave each other after- 
waidsl 

Now an haa assomed other oolor^ rosy for yon, 
■ombre for me* You are married to raccess, to happi- 
nesfly to a charming wife, to an enamored public^ to 
applanse, to smiles ; / have wedded the sea, the horri* 
cane, a vast sandy shore, sadness, and the starry canopy 
of heaven. 

I wish you a happy New Tear, madam, with two 
countries and two men, Belgium plus France, and your 
husband plus a son. Write to me, dear friend, break 
in upon my reveries with that merry, unaffected laugh 
of yours that I like so much. We expect the little 
Franco-Belgian at the appointed time. We know that 
you take good aim. 

I accept your ti%o kisses and send you four in return, 
cme on each cheek. Y. H. 

Tell my excellent friend Hetzel that I am rowing 
hard in his direction. The Contemplations will be 
an exceptional book. If ever there was a mirror of the 
soul, it will be this. 

XIV. 
To IfUB. MaBZS HuQO^ (SoCUK SAISTB-SLLBnEJ08B?R). 

Jbbskt. fSd J^9. [1855]. 

I thank you for your present, dear child. Your 
Kttle painting is charming ; the pink color is like your 

4ied s TMT alUr tlMtr I 
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fMe and the dove like your soul ; it is almost a 
punting of yoonelf that I have, pending the arrival of 
tiie other* You have promised it, and I am anxious 
to have it 

The lines which you sent us this spring were very 
graceful ; there were some very sweet and happy stan- 
zas on you especially. Tell this from me to the writer 
of them, who must be charming if she ia Uke her 
poetry. 

Dear child, so you are about to accomplish the 
solemn act of leaving the world. You too are going 
into exile; you will do it out of faith as I have done 
it out of duty. One sacrifice can understand another. 
Therefore it is from the depths of my heart that I ask 
for your prayers and send you my blessing.' 

I should have liked to see you once more on that 
last day for family meetings of which you tell me. 
God does not permit us this happiness; He has his 
ways. Let us be resigned. I will send the angel whom 
I have above to visit you. All that you are doing for 
your brother is good ; I recognize in it your devoted, 
noble heart. Dear child, you and I are in the sweet 
and austere path of renunciation ; we are nearer to 
each other than you imagine. Your serenity comes to 
me as a reflection of my own. Lovei believe, pray ; be 
blessed. 



^ 
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ICABim TkBBAO^ Mil /Wf , 1855L 
Tan luiYe ^eceiTed the name blow as I bave. To* 
day death paja a sudden visit to your house as it did 
to mine twelve years ago. You have lost your child, 
your daughter, your darling, and you are in tears. I 
shed the same tears as you, and that is all that I 
can offer to your sorrow. great mind, you are 
BOW bleeding from the heart. It is only the heart 
which really bleeds. All other sufferings are nothing 
in comparison. To lose one^s child is real misfor* 
tune. There is no such desolation or exile in life as 
this. 

I say nothing to a soul like yours. You, who will 
be one of the founders of the earthly kingdom, you 
cannot doubt of the heavenly kingdom. I believe in 
God because I believe in man. The acorn proves to 
me the oak, the ray the star ; that is your symbol, and 
mine. We shall meet those who are dear to us here- 
after; your daughter is now by the side of mine; 
lienceforth these angels smile on us and illumine us ; 
and even without your knowing it there are more 
gleams of light within you. This brightness comes 
£ram death. Dear and glorious fighter of the human 
fight, poor father, I embrace you. 

Victor Hugo. 

I have just read some admirable pages of yours. 
But is this a time to speak to you of glory ? Yes, for 
your glory is ^ a soldier of Grod," and is ever in atr 
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tendance on hnman thoaght Let your laborsi wluch 
tie 70Qr.cfQwn^ be your consolation. 

XVI. 

T(» Gbobos Sastdw 

I hear that a caLimity has befallen you. You have 
lost a little child. You are suffering. 

Will you allow one who admires you and loves you 
to take your hand in his and to tell you that you have 
all his sympathy ? Your gi-ief is minci for the same 
reason -that makes your success my happiness. Great 
soul, I suffer in you. 

I believe in angels; I have some in heaven, I have 
tome on earth. Your little darling is now a sweet 
winged soul^ hovering o'er your illustrious head. There 
b no death. All is life, love, light, or waiting for the 
light. I offer you my tender respect. I regard you 
with sincere affection. 

xm. 
To Mme. Victob Hvqo. 

GosmsBTyi 3 p. iLt [185S]. 
Here we are on land, dearest, not without some toss- 
ing. The sea was rough, the wind boisterous, the rain 
chilly, the fog thick. Jersey is not so much as a cloud 
oven ; it has disappeared ; there is nothing on the hori- 
son. I seem to be in a state of suspended animation ; 
when yoa are all here, life will begin again. 

^ Vietor Hagis baying been •spelled from Jeney for Ming wiih the 
lelofoety had loaght shelter ia GtteraMjy and preceded hie fainilj 
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The lecepdon was good ; there was a crowd on the 
quay, nlen^ hut sympatheticy apparently so at least ; 
idl took off their hats as I passed. 

I have a grand yiew hefore me as I write. Even 
m the rain and fog the approach to Guernsey is splen- 
did. Victor was greatly struck by it. It is a regu- 
lar old Norman port with hardly anything English 
about it 

The consul with a white tie on (the Laurent of this 
place) was present when I landed. Somebody told me 
that he raised his hat like the others when I passed. 

It seems that the local authorities have said that we 
shall be unmolested here, provided we do not create 
any difficulties. We are looked on as malefactors. 
But volcanoes are not to be extinguished with pails of 
water. 

XTm. 

2b Mnsas. Thoscas Gregsox and Joseph Cowex, of Xeuh 
wsiUt Memben of the Foreign Affain Committee. 

GcxuiSBT. Hactsvuxjb HocsBy 25cA No9enJ>ert 1S5S. 

Dear fellow-countrymen of the great fatherland of 
Europe, I have received from* the hands of our brave 
eo-reUgponist Harney the communication which you 
have been so good as to address to me on behalf of 
your committee and of the meeting held at Newcastle. 
I thank yoU, as well as your friends, for it, in my own 
name and in that of my fellow-combatants and fellow^ 
exiles. 

It was impossible that the expulsion from Jersey, 
that this proscription of the proscribed, should not 
excite public indignation in England. England is a 
great and generous nation, which throbs with all the 
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finng forces of progress ; she understands that liberty 
means light. But what has just been done in Jersey 
is a night attack ; it is an invasion of darkness ; it is 
an armed assault by despotism on the old free Consti- 
tntion of Great Britain ; it is a coup (Tetat insolently 
launched by the Empire in the heart of England. The 
expulsion was carried out on the 2d of November ; that 
is an anachronism, it should have taken place on the 
2d of December. 

Pray tell my friends of the committee, and your 
friends of the meeting, how much we were touched 
by their noble and e&ergetic manifestation. Such acts 
may serve as a warning and a check to those of your 
rulers who are perhaps, at this moment, meditating a 
fresh attack on the old honor of England, through the 
shameful Alien Bill. 

Demonstrations like yours, like those which have just 
taken place in London, like those which are in prepara- 
tion at Glasgow, consecrate, draw closer, and cement, 
not the idle, spurious, baneful, effete alliance between 
the present English cabinet and the Bonapartist empire, 
but the true, necessary, eternal alliance between the 
free people of England and the free people of France. 



T9 FkAsrz Stevens, ai Brussels. 

Bawkvujlm Hocsb» lOeft April, ISSa 
Yoor name, so young and yet assured of &me, has 
• sort of radiance for me. The first time I heard it 
I was arriving in Brussels ; it was the 13th or 14th of 
December, 1851 ; some lines were placed in my hands ; 
my name was at the head, yours at the foot These 
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Kne»— the fint that joa wrote, IbelieTe*— re?r;%d at 
that early stage all that was in jour heart Y loee 
on the threshold of jour natiTe land to greet thi: man 
who had no other refuge hut the great fatherland 
whieh is ealled exile ; and yoa offered the refugee the 
hospitality of poets, which is more to be depended on 
than that of kings. This was a fine beginning. It 
has brought yon good fortune. Froni that day on- 
ward your poetical gift has grown, end to-day it is my 
turn to bid you welcome on the fiireshold of tliat other 
land of refuge, art. Five years ago you nobly con* 
nected my name with lines which were a wreath of 
laurels ; allow me to^y to tell you in prose that I love 
you. " 

You are not a Belgian poet, you are a French poet. 
You have the grace, the brillipuce, the life, the origi- 
nality in details, the felicity of expression, the ease, the 
freedom of movement, the proud bearing of the French 
writer. The union of Belgium iiith France is thus 
accomplished by writers and poets. You are one of 
those who generously fling between the two nations 
the splendid connecting-link of style, of poetry, of the 
winged strophe, of the idea. 

. Yon and I belong to different political regions. 
Yon, at this moment, are where I have been. Perhaps 
your mature age will reach the point where I am now, 
including proscription, which I hope may be your lot. 
You deserve it ; for whatever the formal disagreement 
which separates us, you want all that we do, we the 
ehampions of the right ; you wish for enlightenment, 
truth, progress, the interment of the past, the advent 
of the future ; you witih to see the end of misexy, of 
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Bf of perdition, of aemtude, of darkness ; yon 
desirst nnder the sole authority of God, the sovereign 
ego in the free individual. Thii» is the kernel of your 
ideas; the outer husk will fall from it. 

You and I, therefore, are the same man ; we touch 
each other ; you are what I was in the past, I am what 
you will be one day. You are to me the mirror of 
what I was ; look at me and think of your future. 

Within a given time your reason .vill accomplish the 
first task, and your conscience the second ; and, after 
aU, it is better that corrections should be effected by 
them. What these inuer workers bring about and 
rectify is always the best part of us. I content myself 
with applauding, with crying bravo to your beautiful 
and noble lines; with encouraging your brave and 
energetic mind ; yes, bravo and courage ! I am not a 
French writer welcoming a Belgian poet. I do not 
belong to the former nation, and you do not belong to 
the latter i for me, in* politics there are only men, and 
in poetry poets ; and whatever standpoint I adopt, I 
can only see in you a brother. 

I wnte this to you somewhat promiscuously, some- 
what at random. Try to realize die state of my mind 
in the q^dendid solitude in which I live, perched as it 
were on the summit of a rock, with all the grrandeur 
xd the waves and the sky before me. I dwell in this 
immense dream of the ocean. I am gradually becom- 
ing a somnambulist of the sea; and in face of aU 
these stupendons phenomena and aU this vast living 
thought in which I lose myself, I end by being only a 
sort of witness of God. 

It is bom this neverending ccmtemplatioii that I 
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arise to write to you. Therefore take my letter as it k, 
lake aay thoaghts as they eome, — somewhat disoon- 
nected^ somewhat disarranged by all this gigantic oscil- 
lation of the infinite. What is fixed and steadfast is 
the soul in presence of Grod, and conscience in pre- 
sence of tmth; and also — and I will end by thLi — 
the profound sympathy with which young men like you 
inspire me. 



3V YnxsxAnr. 

WkM^, 1856. 

I read your letter with emotion. We start almost 
faom two opposite poles in art, but grief has given us 
a great trysting-place in truth, and I am not surprised 
that wc should meet. You refresh your mind — that 
delicately chased Greek goblet — at the sacred limpid 
springs from which human thought filters and falls 
drop by drop throughout the ages. / am in the wO- 
dernessy alone with the sea and with grief, drinking 
&om the hollow of my hand. Your drop of water is a 
pearl, mine is a tear. 

But yoU| too, have wept ; you, too, have suffered ; 
you, too, are bleeding. Hence the deep sympathy be- 
tween us; deeper than we are ourselves aware of, and 
which is as it were revealed to us at certain moments. 
You have read Horror^ Dolor^ and you have recog- 
nized the distant sound of the bell which all sufferers 
and thinkers hear in the night. 

Dear friend, I often think, of you. Exile has not 
only detached me from France, it has almost deteched 
me &om the earth; and there are momente when I 

* Two pieoet in tha Cwiemplaikni, 
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leel u if I were dead, and when I seem to be already 
finng the great sublime life beyond the tomb* It is 
then that my thoughts revert to all those whom I have 
loTed in this world below. . • • 

zzi. 

To Loun BouuLxoEB. 

Hautsvuxb Hocsk, 2ia Ma^,'[lSSffl. 

What a precious possession, dear Louis, is the endur- 
ing warmth of old friendships ! Your letter seemed to 
bring back my youth. Je nous ai rents, — thb jar- 
gon just expresses my thoughts, — in the glorious days 
of the OrientaleSy when we were two passers-b^ on the 
plain of Yaugirard, two watchers of the sun setting 
behind the dome of the Invalides, two brothers, you 
the dazzling painter of Mazeppa, I the dreamer predes- 
tined to strife and exile. 

You are happy now ; you say so in your letter. I 
feel it and I love you. 

You have read that book, and you know my feelings 
by it. I know yours by the way you speak to me of it. 
I should now like to make the acquaintance of your 
wife ; I am sure she is noble and charming. In my 
eyes you shine as it were in a soft halo ; you seem to 
me to have kept your youth. And T, from the depths 
of the Tast darkenmg twilight which enfolds me, send 
yoa and her, dear Louis, my fondest and tenderest 
greeting. 






^^ 
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IV BAIXHiLBlIT EvFAimv. 

OonunsT, Td Jmi^ 18S8. 

I thank jou, dear and great thinker; your letter 
tonches and charms me. You are one of the seers of 
the universe. Tou are one of those men in whom 
humanity is stirrings and with whom I feel a profound 
sympathy. 

The ideal is the.reaL Like you, I live with my 
eyes fixed on a vision. I do my best so far as my 
strength will allow to help mankind, that hapless crowd 
of brothers we have there who are walking in darkness, 
and I endeavor, bound to the chain myself, to aid my 
fellow-travelers, by my example as a man in the pre- 
sent, and by my writings as a poet in the future. 

Within due limits, my sympathy embraces all cre- 
ated beings. I see your point of view, and I accept it, 
and I think you will also accept mine. Let us work 
towards the l^ht. Let us create unbounded love. 

In those two books, Ditu and La Fin de Satauy you 
may be sure that I shall not pass over woman ; I shall 
go even further, just as I shall go beyond the things 
of this world. These two works are almost finished ; 
nevertheless, I want to leave an interval between them 
and the Contemplations. I should like, if God gives 
me some measure of strength, to carry the crowd to 
eertiun altitudes; yet I am weU aware that there is 
little air there which it can breathe. I therefore wish 
it to rest awhHe before I make it attempt a fresh ascent. 

Alas ! I am of very little account, but my heart is 
filled with deep love for liberty, which is man, and for 
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traiht whidi is God. You IiaTe this twofold lore u 
well as I; it 18 the life of your lofty mind ; and it is 
a pkasore to me to greet you as a friend. 

son. 
Te GaoBOB Sakix 

Guernsey should be called Tibur, Ferney, or Port 
Boyal^ to be able to send a fitting reply to Nohant. 
But Guernsey is only a poor rock, lost in the seas and 
in the darkness, bathed by the spray which leaves on 
the fips a salt taste of tears, with oo merit but its cliffs 
and the patience with widch it bears the burden of the 
infinite. The little sombre island is proud of the ray 
of sunshine which comes to it from Nohant, the birth- 
place of beautiful and charming books. Alas ! sorrow 
is everywhere, the g^ve is everywhere, but the light is 
where you are ! I thank Heaven if my book has been 
able to touch your grief without wounding it^ and if it 
has been vouchsafed to me — to me who am sad myself 
*- to bring some balm to the anguish of your hirge 
hearty great thinker, poor mother ! 

YiciOB Hroo. 

ZZIY. 

KAimviLUB HooHB, 9M June, ISSS. 
You have every gift; the greatness of your mind 
is only equaled by the greatness of your heart. I 
have just been reading your splendid article on the 
ContemplatioMf that criticism which is poetry, that 
flow of thought, of life, and of tenderness, that phfloso* 
phy, that reasoning, that gentleness, that powerful and 
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•trikmg ezpoutioDy those gems which drop&om a pen 
cf light What is tLeie for me to say? To thank 
jon is ahnost stupid ; I woold rather congratulate yoo. 
Ton are a serene natoie ; you are proud because you 
ate highrminded ; you speak of this book^ with a c^m 
mnplicityy and so genuine as to he ahnost haughty, 
when one compares it with the wretched devemesses of 
so many other minds. I said of you to my children 
one morning at breakfast, — this is our autour de la 
table f — that in the world of thought you were the 
greatest of women, perhaps even of all time. . . . 

You are a dweller on the heights, and you are accus- 
tomed to eyries ; I have only a den. But I should like 
you to come and see it; let me roll away the great 
stone at the entrance and bid you enter. 

To drop metaphor and in plain prose (how can I 
venture to use this epithet to you who write such g^nd 
prose?), with the proceeds of the first two editions of 
the Contemplations I have just bought a hovel here ; 
I am going to improve it and add to it ; and there will 
then be a decent room for you ; will you make up your 
mind to come ? It will be about next spring ; you see 
I give you a long notice. It is a way of making it 
almost impossible for you to refuse. You will be in 
my house what you are in your own, that is to say, 
free. The house shall have the name '^ Liberty ; " it 
win be called liberty Mouse. It is the custom in 
England to give houses names. As you perhaps know, 
my fsmfly and I live in the most simple manner, and 
in this respect Guernsey can join hands with Nohant. 
Think over it, you have nearly a year before you, and 

* GsoffS Sud hftd witttea Mrvnd wtidM on Um Cgnfewptoriow. 
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WBie. to vs.. If yoa only knew how nocerely I mean 
this invitation I Yon will walk in my garden, a very 
maD one ; do not expect your vast plains. There is 
so much sea and sky here that one hardly needs a hit 
of earth. 

My wife has already invited you : you half promised 
her to come ; complete the promise to me. It will give 
us a pleasure on which we shall live till we see you. 
You will write a splendid book here and date it from 
Guernsey ; be kind to this poor old rock and confer on 
it thb distinction. I have marked it with a period of 
ordeal, do you mark it with one of glory. 

One thing pleases me, and that is that my book Dleu 
(three parts finished) anticipates your ideas. It seems 
as if you must have read it when you wrote that letter 
from Louise which concludes your admirable articles. 
The end full of light, that is what I desire and you 
desire, and the good Theodore himself (I know many 
inch) will be satisfied. 

You are an esprit ; consequently I say to you famil- 
iarly. Thanks. And you are a woman, which gives 
me the right to kneel before you and respectfully to 
Hss your hand. 

Ta GnosoB Sandu 

Hautkvillb HocBKy %i Oekher^ 1S56. 

It is a joy to me to think that your great mind 
turns now and again towards mine; and when I find 
my name in your noble articles, it seems as if they were 
open letters from you to me. I should think myself 
an ungrateful being if I did not reply to them. How- 
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wwtf jou do not need thanks or applause. In this 
Mgp, when almost OTery one is more or les& urbcecoi 
joa have the proud, simple bearing of a genuine chap> 
aeter. In my solitnde this communion of our souIb, I 
may almost say of pur hearts, makes me silently and 
profoundly happy. I feel as if I were linked to you 
in the contemplation of truth and the acceptance of 
sorrow ; and I hail your serene and impressive testimony 
in favor of progress. Whoever despairs of man de- 
spairs of God, — that is to say, does not believe in Him. 
And all religions in the present day are atheistical ; all 
curse the light, — that is to say, Uie very dawn of the 
heavenly countenance. You have faith because you 
are great. I thank you, I admire you, and, allow me 
to add, I love you. — . 

xxn. 
A TBS SruDBam or Pabis. 

1S5SL 

Young and courageous fellow-citizens, your noble 
and cordial letter has reached me in my solitude, and 
has touched me deeply. I have very little time to my- 
self ; exile is no sinecure, as you are aware ; and I take 
the first opportunity at my disposal to reply to you and 
to thank you. Courage, and persevere. 

The eyes of the future rest on such as you. Among 
ihe signatures to the valuable letter which I receive, I 
see some which represent talent, others which represent 
example; all represent generosity, intelligence, and 
moral worth. Your trials are beginning early ; rejoice 
in it. Your sufferings nobly borne place you at the 
of your generation. Be always worthy of direct- 
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mg it Let nothing unsettle or discourage you. The 
future ia certain. Wait for it amid the affliction and 
darkness of the piesent moment as one waits for the 
damn in the night, with quiet and perfect faith. Work 
and advance; think, and you will discover; struggle, 
and you win conquer. 

I greet you all as I would my brothers or my chil- 
dren. 

ZXVII. 
T0 Edxoxd Aboitt. 
RACTBVUxm HocsK, 23d December^ [18oC]. 

Exile has but little leisure, and it is only here in 
the sort of temporary luU which always follows a re* 
newal of persecution, that I have at last been able to 
read your two fine and charming volumesy Tolla and 
La Grece. My sons, your old school-fellows, have often 
mentioned you to me. You have achieved all that they 
prophesied of you, and I congnitulate you with all my 
heart. You are gifted, you are successful, you are 
young ; your responsibility for others is beginning. 

An outlaw b a sort of dead man ; he can almost give 
advice from beyond the grave. Be faithful to all those 
great ideas of liberty and progress which are the very 
breath of the future for all humanity, for the people 
as well as for the genius. 

Despise all that is not true, great, just, and beautiful. 
Your nature is an enlightened one. I need only say 
to you : Be true to yourself. 

Take courage, then. You are entering bravely and 
successfully into the future. 

Toi»n. '10 
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zxmi. 

IV AtftZAHPBB DncAs. 

KAvnETiLLB H0V8S, 8ik Mardk^ 1857* 

DxabDciub^—* The Belgian newspapers bring me, 
with aQ the splendid comments which you deserve, the 
letter which you have just written to the director of the 
Thidtre Fratijais. • 

Great hearts are like great suns. They contain their 
own light and warmth. You have no need, therefore, 
of praise i you do not even need thanks ; but I must 
tell you that I love you more every day, not only 
because yoii are one of the marvels of the age, but 
also because you are one of its consolations. 

I thank you. 

But pray come here ; you know you promised to do 
so. Come and receive the greetings of all who sur* 
round me, and who will not gather round you less loyally 
than round me. 

Your brother. 

xxnc 
TaGsoBOB Sasxx 

KACTSvnu HorsE, 12rA AprS^ 1857. 
IkuiteUa is a great book and a beauWf ul book ; allow 
me to tell you so. I do not touch on the political side 
of the work, for the only things that I could write about 
Italy could not be read in France, and would probably 
prevent my letter from reaching you. I am speaking 
to you, to you the artist, about the work of art. As 
for all the great aspirations towards liberty and pro* 
.gress, they are necessarily part of your nature ; and a 
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poetical geaios like yoms is always on the nde of the 
fiitme. The revolution is l^ht, and what are you but 
• toich? 

I look on Daniella as a profound study of all the 
aspects of the heart It is masterly because it is 
womanly. You have put into this book all that femi- 
nine delicacy which, blended with your masculine power, 
''makes up your strong and charming individuality. As 
a painter I would stand up for all the old ruins of 
Italy against you ; and in particular for that dazzling 
and imposing Campagna of Rome which I saw as a 
child, and which has remained in my mind and become 
impressed on my vision as if I had beheld a mixture of 
sunshine and death. But what does this matter to you? 
Tou continue your course full of light and inspiration ; 
you scatter around you brilliant, generous, cruel, gentle, 
tender, haughty, smiling, consoling pages, and you know 
diat, after all, the sympathies of every reader are with 
you as a writer, just as all minds are fascinated by your 
intellect. 

So accept my homage with that of the rest My 
house is nearly finished, and humbly hopes to receive 
you ; and I ieq>ectf ully kiss your hand. 



T(» Assixs HoCSSATE. 

Rauixtilub Hocsk, Wk January^ 1S5S. 

YooF letter, my dear poet has just reached me 
dirong^ our Brussels friend. It touches me deeply. 
Yoa have, like me, your beloved grave, your dear spirit, 
your never healing wound. Between our souls is the 
great link of a common sorrow. When the blow fell 
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€tt 700,1 thought of you, I lecaDed that channiDg 
woouui, now a Bpirit. Alas! to lose those we lore is 
the only real sorrow ; all the rest is nothing ; I have 
said so in the book of which you speak in such high 
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Take courage ; you have aU the great consohitious of 
poetry and art, and who should hope morp than the | 

poet? Hecho dt esptrar^ as Calderon says. | 

ZZXI. 1 

Rauteviixx Hocbk, 28c& Jfajr» ISCS. | 

Do you ever happen to think of me a little ? I fancy | 

it most be so, for I glide so gently and naturally into 
thoughts of you. \ 

! have just been reading Les beaux messieurs de ^ 

Boi^^Dori^ and (every time I read one of your books j 

my heart expands with joy. I delight in all the strength, r 

in all the grace, in the b^utif ul st} le, in the lofty mind, 
in the charming discoveries on every page, in feeling 
the throbs of the powerful philosophy underneath the 
earesang poetry, and in finding such a great man in a 
woman. Permit me to tell you that my sympathies are 
entirely yours. 

My house is still but a hovel; it has been taken 
possession of by worthy Guernsey workmen, who, be- ** 

lieving that I am grand, think themselves justified in 
making a little money out of ^the rich French gentle- « 

man,** and in prolonging the work and the profit. I j 

imagine, however, that it will be finished one day ; and j 

that then, perhaps, in some time or other, you iKill take I 

a fancy to come to it, and consecrate a small corner of 
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it by your presence and your memoiy. What do you 
wy to that illusion ? 

Whaf a treasure iUnsions are I I love them, but I 
loTe realities utill more, and a woman like jou is a 
glorious reality in an age. Write, console, instruct, 
continue your grand work ; live amongst us with the 
indulgent serenity of great affronted souls. 

XXXII. . 

To JOIJS SiMOX. 

Hautctuxs Hovsk, 25lh June^ [1859]. 

Tour fine book La Liberie has been a long 'anie in 
reaching me, and I have s[)ent a long time in reading 
it and meditating on it. Do not be surprised, then, at 
my slowness in thanking you for it ; I do not apologize 
for this; the delay ia of small importance: worko like 
yours can afford to wait, because they will last. 

It is almost a code that you have written ; from one 
end to the. other there is a genuine breath of legisla- 
tion. 

It has often happened to me in reading your works 
to feel the kind of surprise and delight that one ex- 
periences on finding one's own thoughts admirably 
expressed by another person. Your chapter on pro- 
perty, in particular, is one of the profoundest and most 
telling parts of your book. It is a great g^ft, and 
you possess it, to be able to enforce irrefutable theories 
by a captivating style. These two volumes, in which 
history is so powerfully appealed to in support of phi- 
losophy and fa^ts in support of ideals, will rank as a 
great work. You have selected the right moment for 
defending liberty; diere is no better time than the 
darkness for glorifying the light 
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zzzm. 

tljr/«4K> 1B50L 

Yoa an WTong, dear chfld ; a snule and a kiss from 
joa are more precious to me than all the flowers here 
below and all the light from above. I long to see joui 
mother and you again ; my birthday is a sad affair 
nowadays : last year illness and this year absence. 

However, if you both return in good health, I shall 
think that all is for the best But you have chosen a 
had time for your trip ; I hear on all sides that London 
18 infected and poisoned by the Thames in the summer ; 
the papers are full of horrid details of the cleansing 
process which has been necessarily suspended. So make 
haste and get out of that fever^en. 

All is well at Hauteville. Charles is resting, Lux ' 
reflecting, Toto * grinding away, Chougna ' meditating, 
I am working, the garden perfumes the air. I assure 
yon we have roses coming into bloom which look as if 
they would outlast the Palmerston Mbistry, and that 
we too have a first-rate concert, gratis, of waves, of 
breezes, and of birds. Beethoven's is the only music I 
eotdd listen to after that which I have here. 

I hope, dear child, that you too will get to like it 
■ome day, and that, with your fine feeling for melody 
and harmony, you will not always be insensible to the 
great symphony of Grod. 

My garden is the dress circle at that opera. Come 
back to it, my beloved daughter, with jour dear mother, 
at soon as possible. I embrace you both tenderly. 

* Chsflcs Hago*s dog. * VnaqaiB Hugo. < TIetor Hago*k dog. 
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HArirnnLUt Hoc7tc» SIjT Au^^ 1859L 

Wm yoa aUow me to remind you that I am still 
your slave? It is in my nature to persist, and at any 
rate it is not in my admiration and tender respect for 
you that I could fail. Do not therefore put down my 
long intervals of silence to f orgetf ulness. 

I work and meditate in my solitude, and I think of 
the noble minds who, like you, fan the flame of the 
great Vestd called the Idea in France. Yes, you have 
the ideal within you ; pour it forth, pour it on the 
hapless multitude of to-day steeped in materialism and 
brutality ; discharge your august function of priestess, 
and you will earn my heartfelt thanks. 

As I am writing to you, I will not conclude with- 
out inclosing some lines which I cannot publish in 
France, and which you will readily understand, on the 
last piece of Insolence of thb wretched rtussisseur} 

When will you come to illumine my darkness? — 
Dear and great mind, I love and venerate you. 

xxrv. 

2b ViujDCAiar. 
Havtktoxx Rocsk, I7tk November, 1959. 

Dkab Fbiend, — Do you know what exile means? 
It means waiting for six months to hear words uttered 
by you, who are one of the illustrious speakers of the 
age. A friend from Paris came to see me yesterday. 



* Th» SBuetty propoud of 18u9> n jectod bj a aiiiDber of tnlM wiUi 
Victor Hago St tbmr iMsd. 
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He liad the bappy idea of patting into his trunk yonr 
book on Pindar^ and unce yesterday I have done nothing 
hot read that excellent and profound work. I hatha 
. in Pindar and in you as in a life-giving stream. Tou 
transkte Pindar aa you feel him, aa you interpret hiniy 
powerf nUy, and when I say Pindar, I include .£8chy- 
lusy Sophocles, Aristophanes, Horace, all those divine 
genuine poets. Their spirit has completely saturated 
yours. Your prose does not clip those grand wings. 

The reason is that with the noblest instincts and the 
most steadfast courage you combine the flume of enthu- 
siasm. Your book is a history in which at times one 
feels the throb of poetry. The last few pages are a 
splendid ode to the future. 

I do not perhaps agree with you on every point, but 
that is of small importance. I regard your book as I 
do you, with profound esteem. An occasional greet* 
ing from you, in. the Chamber, or at the. Academy, or 
by the Breside, is one of the pleasures of my native 
land which I miss the most. 

In two passages of your fine book you allude to me 
with a sort of tender emotion which goes to my heart I 
thank you. I have been resting in you for the bst few 
hours as in a haven of the mind. I need these periods 
of rest sometimes in my solitude, in face of the ocean, 
amid this sombre scenery which has a supreme attrac- 
tion for me^ and which draws me toward the da^ng 
i^paritions of the infinite. Sometimes I spend the 
whole night meditating on my fate, before the great 
deep, and at times all I can do is to exclaim : Stais I 
stars I stars! 

Your book is one of those which gently produces a 
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diacge of ecstasy. Instead of the sea-eagle, I watched 
Pindar soar. I listened as you narrated — and with 
what exalted eloquence I — the history of enthusiasm, 
that is to say, of hunmn genius. And in the way in 
which you pronounce that lofty and enchanting word, 
M liberty/' I recognized the very echo of my souL 
I press your two hands in mine, my illustrious friend. 

ZZXVI. ' 

To Alexandre Dumas. 

HAmrujJt HocftB» llik December, 1S59. 

It is you, dear Dumas, whom I must congratulate 
on your son's last success* and on all his successes. 
How truly admirable and delightful ! the father par- 
taking of the fame of the son, the son sharing in the 
glory of the father. 

Yes, you are indeed a pire prfidigtte ; you hare 
given him everything, striking situations, ardent pas- 
sion, lifelike dialogue, sparkling style ; and at the same 
time — a miracle quite simple in art — you have kept 
everything; you have made him rich without impov- 
erishing yourself. 

And he, on his ude, manages to he original, while 
remaining your son ; he is you and he is himself. Pray 
embrace him for me. 

I also, ancIC io^ have sons who make me happy (and, 
I add in a whisper, proud, for we fathers are obliged to 
be modest about our children), and it is as a proud 
father that I congratulate you, the glorious one. But 
let this be said discreetly and between ourselves. 

So yda are starting. If I were Horace, how I would 

t JUlBdinf to tiie ptrfotwimcw of Lt pht prodigme. 
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ang to YbffTn sbip t Yoa are going to ilie land of 
tfie waOf to Itdj, to Greece, to Egjpt; yoa will sail 
en lapphire ivatersy joo will behold the smiling sea. 
/ remain in the gloomy one. My Ocean enTiea your 
Meditenanean. Gro, be radiant, be giea^ and come 
back. Te referent Jludus I 

Toarfirlend. 

zxxrn. 

HAimcTxuJB Hoc8v» 20cA Deeemho'^ 1859. 

I thank you for your delightful and grand words. 
Ton speak to me of the Legende des siicles in terms 
of which Homer would be proud. I am pleased that 
this book has arrested your bright steadfast gaze for a 
few moments. 

Just now I am overwhelmed with grief. They have 
killed John Brown. The murder took place on the 2d 
of December* The promised respite was an infamous 
device for lulling popular indignation. And it is a 
republic which has done this I What sinister folly it 
is to be an owner of men ; and see what it leads to t 
Here is a free nation putting to death a liberator! 
Alas ! my heart is indeed sad. The crimes of longs 
one can understand: a king's crime has nothing ab- 
normal about it; but crimes committed by a people 
are intolerable to the thinker. 

I am reading your admirable letter over agafn with 
delight and consolation. You too have your trials. 
For me^ who often gaze at you, they enhance tlie sweet 
and lofty calm of your countenance. 

I respect and admire you. 
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zzxmL 
Ik Hnna Mm Lagbitklls.' ' 

Bavikwuim Hoone, 4A Fibntary, 18601 

Tliefe 18 no eonsolation, dear poet, for grief such aa 
jounu Alas I that charming womaoy that flower of 
your youth, that dawn of your life, that luminous 
Tisioii of our pasty has really gone ! She was a sweet 
apparition, she is now a spirit. We are born to lose 
all that is best here below. It is seventeen years ago 
that an angel I had, my daughter, departed; but I 
have her still ; I cannot see her, but I feel her in my 
life, and I await her when I die. Yon too now turn 
your thoughts in this direction. It is the law of life. 
We must die successively in all those whom we love, to 
live again in them hereafter. 

You have all the great and serious interests of 
poetiy and art ; your noble mind will heal the wounds 
of your l^oken heart. 

Cottiage, dear poet I press your hand tenderly. 



To TuiCEL, of the JndSpendaneo Edge. 

Fo^rmrf,l8&k 

I have just read a delightful article of yours, bril- 
liaiit and serious at the same time, on Creorge Sand's 
tales of mial life. I commend you heartily, and I 
thank you for having praised Creorge Sand, especially 
at tiie present moment. There is an unsatisfactory 
tendency just now -to disparage her great reputation 
and eminent talents. The first symptoms of this some- 
what virulent epidemic appeared several years ago. 
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Tni^ no one nndentands and admits more readily 
tiian I do tlie lofty and seriooa criticism to which .£»* 
ehylosy Isaiah, Dante, and Shakespeare themseltres have 
to sahmit^ and which has the same rights over the spots 
in Homer as the astronomer hss over the spots on the 
snn; but the fierceness* of literary hatreds, the rancor 
of men against a woman, and even assize court rhetoric 
directed against a high-minded and illostrious writer, 
these I do resent ; they surprise and offend me deeply. 

Cfeorge Sand is a luminous heart, a beautiful charac- 
ter, a generous combatant on the side of progress, a 
light of our age ; she Lb a far more genuine and power- 
ful philosopher than certain good people who enjoy 
more or less notoriety just at the present moment. 
And yet this thinker, this poet, this woman, is the vic- 
tim of a sort of blind and unjust reaction ! I repeat 
the word reaction, for it has several meanings, and 
includes everything. 

For my part, I have never felt more disposed to 
honor George Sand than now when she is being in- 
salted. 

XL. 

To Crampvlxuet. 

FAunvnxie House, ISA Afank^ ISGO. 

I hasten to answer your affectionate letter. The 
undertaking you have in hand, successfully carried out 
by a man like you, cannot but promote the intellectual 
movement now in progress. 

Art u not perfectible ; that constitutes its greatness, 
and that is the source of its eternity (1 use this word 
of course in the human sense). .£schylus remains 
iEIschylus, even after Shakespeare; Homer remains 
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HomeTy eTen after Dante; Phidias xemains Phidias, 
tren after Sfichael Angelo. Only the appearance of 
Shakespeares, of Dantes, and of Michael Angelos is not 
fimited; the constellations of yesterday do not block 
the path of the constellations of the morrow ; and for 
a good reason^ because the infinite cannot be crowded^ 
So forward I there is room for all. We cannot sur- 
pass geniuses, but we may equal them. God, who has 
created the human brain, is inexhaustible and fills it 
with bright luminaries. 

As long ago as 1830 I said, rejecting all appellations 
which are transitory and which characterize nothing: 
The literature of the nineteenth century will have but 
one name ; it will be called democratic literature. It 
will have but one aim : the increase of human enli^ht- 
enment through the combined action of the real and 
the ideaL 

The novel b almost a conquest of modem art ; the 
novel is one of the forces of progress and one of the 
resources of human genius in this great nineteenth 
century ; and you, by the precision as well as the ele- 
vation of your mind^ are one of the masters of it. 

zu. 

To Mm Heubikloit, editor of the Frogrh at FoH^u-Frineo 
{Haiti). 

Hactbvillb Hoc8I» Sim Marca^ ISSa 
Tour letter touches me. You are a noble specimen 
0f that colored race which has been so long oppressed 
and misunderstood. From one end of the earth to the 
other the same flame bums in man, and you are one of 
those who prove it. Was there more than one Adam ? 
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Fbfloaopliecs may diaenss tiie qnestioDi but what is OBf 
Ubk ia that there is but one Crod. As there is but one 
IWthert we are all brothers. It was for this truth that 
John Brown died; it is for this truth that I fight. 
Ton thank me for it, and I cannot tell you how much 
your noble words move me« There is neither black 
nor white in the world, there are spirits only ; you are 
qoe of ihem. All soiils are white before God. 

I love your country, your race, your liberty, your 
republic. Your beautiful island has an attraction just 
now for free spirits ; she has just set a great example : 
she has crushed despotism* 

She will help us to crush slavery. For slavery will 
disappear. What the Southern States have just killed 
18 not John Brown, but slavery. 

Henceforth the American Union may be looked on 
as broken up. I deeply regret it, but it is a foregone 
eondusion. Between the North and the South there is 
the gibbet of John Brown. 

Joint responsibility is no longer possible. The bur- 
den of such a crime cannot- be borne by two persons. 
Continue your task, you and your worthy fellow-citi- 
aens. Haiti is now a centre of light. It is a grand 
thing that among the torches of progress which light 
the path of mankind, one should be seen in the hands 
of the negro. 

Tonr brother. 
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ZUI. 

Mgmnemn or tbs Commtitbb fir eredinff a monuwisni 
it MiUfnttm^ at Ri>d&Jan€%m, 

GxHTLEMSsry — RibeyroUes sought a hbirr with you, 
and be wrote a fine book about you, a book worthy of 
your noble nation^ of your illustrious history, of your 
beautiful country. He noted, with enthusiastic sjrm- 
pathy your more and more enlightened advance in the 
direction of progress. He has done fraternal justice to 
you in the name of democracy and civilization. Many 
pages of his book are like marble tablets on which your 
glory is written, on which your future is predicted. He 
died at this task, he died an exile, he died poor ; yon 
Brazilians owed him a debt ; you have decided to repay 
it in a splendid fashion. 

RibeyroUes had erected a monument to Brazil ; Bra- 
iQ raises a memorial to RibeyroUes. All honor to you ! 
To receive in this way, and to make such a return, is 
doubly admirable. 

Tott desire an epitaph for his tomb, and it is to me 
that you apply ; you ask for my signature on the monu- 
ment. I am deeply sensible of the honor you do me* 
I thank yon for it 

From the dawn of history, two sorts of men have 
led mankind : the oppressors and the liberators. The 
former sway it for evil, the latter for good. Of all 
liberators the thinker is the most effective ; his action 
18 never yiolent; the mildest of powers, and conse- 
quently the greatest, is the mind. The mind inflicts 
deadly blows on eviL Thinkers emancipate the human 
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itoa. They raffer^ but they triamph ; ifaey accomplish 
the talTation of others by the sacrifice of themaelTea. 
They may die in ezfle ; bat no matter^ their ideal sur* 
Ti?e8 them, and continues after their death the work of 
liberty they began during their life. 

Charles Ribeyrolles was s liberator. 

The emancipation of all peoples and of all men^ — 
Aat was his aim. Humanity free^ the nations brothers, 
-^that was his sole ambition. 

This rooted idea, which was destined to end in his 
exile and his glory, is what I have tried to set forth 
in the six lines which I send you, and which you can 
engrave on his tomb if yoa think fit. 

For my part, I rejoice in the appeal which you 
make to me. I respond to it with akicrity. You are 
noble men, yours is a generous nation; you possess the 
double advantage of a virgin soil and an ancient mce ; 
you are linked to the great historical past of the civiliz- 
ing continent; you mingle the light of Europe with 
the sun of America. It is in the name of France that 
I honor you. 

BibeyroUes had done this before me. He had greeted 
yon with all his eloquence ; he commended you, and he 
loved you. You honor his memory, and you do well. 
It is the great brotherhood of mankind asserting itself; 
it is the meetmg of two worlds around the bier of an 
exile ; it is Brazil shaking hands with France across the 
ocean. 

Accept my thanks! BibeyroIIes, in fact, belongs to 
yon as he does to ns; such men are common property ; 
even their exile has the merit of bringing into relief 
ihis universal brotherhood ; and when despots rob them 
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of iheir native land^ it is a grand tlung that peoples 
should give them a tomb. 

I gieet joa and I am your brother. 

YiCTOB Hugo. 

XChABLCS RiBETROLrri. 

n MOSpU r€i3 ; U atma let Muffranees ; 
LiMpide, il Toutttt totttes let d^liTniDces ; 
n Mrrit toot let droitt par toutet lea rertiit ; 
Car I'id^ est an gUiTe et Taine ett ane force, 

£t la plume de Wilberforee 
Sort da meme foarreaa que le fer de Bnittit. 

ZUII. 
To IC. Chexat* 
HAUTCvnuc Hou9i; 2Ui January, 1861.. 

Dear Monsieur Chunay, — You expressed a wish, 
to engrave my drawing of John Brown/ and now you 
desire to publish it ; I consent, and I add that I think it 
desirable. 

John Brown is a hero and a martyr. His death was 
a crime. His gibbet is a cross. You remember that I 
wrote at the foot of the drawing : Pro ChrUto^ siaU 
Christus. 

When in December, 1859^ I predicted to America 
with deep sorrow the rupture of the Union as a conse- 
quence of the murder of John Brown, I did not think 
that the event would follow so quickly on my words. 
At the present moment all that was in John Brown's 
scaffold is issuing from it ; the latent ^talities of a 
year ago are now visible, and from henceforth the rup- 

* Vietor Hngo bad made a large and tplendid drawing repretent* 
iag Join Bfowft oa tiie galiowt, with tiie tntertptioo. Fro CkriHa, jieitf 

U 
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tan of the A^^*^^*" Ununiy a great esiaxoitjf n to bo 
dnodod; bat ifaa abdition ot daTory^ an nnmon«o at^ 
m adTanoOy to be boped for. 

Let m tben once mote call ibe attention of aU to tbe 
gibbet of Cbarlestowny at a leaaon, and as the point of 
departnre of tbese grave events. 

My drawing, which your fine talent has reproduced 
with such striking fiddity, has no value but in its name 
of John Brovon^m name which must be continually 
repeated, — to the r^ublicans of America, to remind 
them of their duty, to the slaves, to summon them to 

freedom. 

xuv. 

T^ IL CatMixux. 

BKAianML*Auj», SScA May, ISSl. 

Dkab FRiE9n>y — I have received your letter of the 
25th of March ; hut it did not reach me till to^y^ the 
28M of May. On the 25th of March, I left Guernsey, 
being unwell and in search of change of air ; for the 
last two montlis I have been moving from one town to 
another, enjoying the pleasures of convalescence, and it 
is only ta<lay that I had the joy of reading your kind 
and diamung letter. It touches me deeply. You are 
not only a man of eloquence and power, you are a g;ood 
man. Tlr bonus • • • and all the rest of the defini- 
tion. I can hardly express to you how dear you are to 
me^ how fond we all are of you. I, your client, and 
WlJ son Charles, your other client, are always talking 
of you. No one is more eloquent than you ; no one 
has a loftier souL This is natural^ however ; it is the 
•oul which inspires the voice. 

I am quite well again. I shall return to my rock 
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imrj soon. If ever tome good star were to bring yoa 
tlMOy iAf mj dear viflitor, how glad I should be to re- 
ceive 700 in ndj poor abode ! It would be a red-letter 
day for all the ref ugeesy and you would gladden our 
exile as you console the fatherland. 

Lay at your daughter's feet the autograph she is good 
enough to ask for. I was a long time thinking over a 
phrase to write at the foot of thb portralti which should 
express everything of which Mademoiselle Cremieux is 
entitled to be proud^ and at last I found it. Here 
itis: — 

To the daughter of Cremieux. 

I press your hand, my noble and generous f nend. 

XLY. 

To Mbssrs. GnTsxppE Palbieri, Luigi PobtAv Saterio Friscia, 
Memben of the Italian Managing Committee^ at Falenno. 

Brvsmu, 21jf June, 186L 

Gkntlemen, — In your eloquent letter, which touches 
me deeply, you inform me that my name has just been 
inscribed on the list of the Association for Italian Unity 
by the spontaneous and unanimous decision of the 
whole society. 

I accept with pleasure the place which you offer me 
among yon. As far as my duty to democracy will 
allow I shall warmly second your efforts. You thank 
me in a grand fashion for the little I have done ; such 
thanks are a reward. 

Members of the Italian Committee, your undertaking 
11 a sacred one. The restoration of a great people is 
more than a restoration, it is a resurrection. All the 
forces of progress converge on the aim which you pur- 
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mBf and asort yon. In f oonding Italy, yon are not 
laboring solely for your own eountiy, but for the world. 
United Italy is necessary to civilization. 

Tbe great Europe of the future is already beginning 
to take shape. The tendency of peoples is to group 
themselves in races^ as a preUmiuary to grouping them- 
selves in continents. These are the two phases of civ* 
ilization which are logically linked together, the one 
leading up to the other: first national unity, then 
continental union. These two steps in advance will be 
the achievement of the nineteenth century; it has 
already nearly accomplished the first, it will not come 
to a close without having accomplislied the second. 

A time will come when frontiers will cease to exist. 
All wars will disappear. in the fraternity of races. That 
wiU be the g^reat day of the human fatherland. 

Pending the realization of these sublime changes of 
the future, continue, persevere, advance; let all men of 
intelligence and feeling do the duty of the moment ; 
let each nation demand its unity, the necessary contri- 
bution of each people to the g^reat federal compact of 
the future; let a lofty political phOosophy inspire and 
transform diplomacy itself; let whoever mutilates or 
diminishes a people be outlawed by humanity. Let us 
all be fellow-countrymen in progress, and let us all re- 
peat, from the European as well as from the Italian 
point of view : Italy must have Venice and Rome, for 
without Venice and Rome there can be no Italy, and 
without Italy there can be no Europe. 
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XLTX. ^• 

'Ik Emu db GnuBDci. 

LoxwMf, tea ifuj^iK; [1861]. 

I am in Londoo, staying at an inn ; a newspaper has 
jost been brought me, the Presse ; I find in it your 
name, which I aoi always looking for, and my name, 
which you are fond of* writing. You are right ; if we 
could have a free discussion in public, we shouIiLsopn 
agree ; you are a foUower of tlie radical and I of the 
ideal. Well, the root is the idea. 

But it b no use your being Girardin and Voltaire 
being Voltaire ; both Voltiire and Girardin are obliged 
to make concessions, and must always, to obtain permis- 
nddn'to. speak, be scattering the word king here and 
there in their most logical and most unanswerable argu- 
menls, as Spinoza scatters the word Christianity. Well, 
in philosophical radicalism the word Christianity is 
only a drop; in political radicalism the word king is 
only a drop ; but a drop of arsenic, mixed with the 
best beverage in the world, makes it difficult to digest. 

When the day comes for you to be free, your grand 
logic will burst- forth in all its fullness, and will bring 
out the accviracy of your profound mind. On that day 
we shaD evidently, I imagine, be agreed on almost all 
points. In the mean while, you are obliged to accept 
the men of the Empire, and the Empire within certain 
limits, just as Orpheus accepts Cerberus in order to pass 
him ; and you throw them your noble style as a sop. 
They will let you pass, but you will return alone, and 
diey will not let you bring back the Eurydice called 
Liberty. A serpoit has stung her in the heel, and a 
demon guards her in the sepulchre. 
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AH 4]i9 ttiiia^ I am glad to have a talk with yon. 
Too an in my eyes one of die great senranta of pn^ 
giessy of truth, ci logic, and of liberty ; oor differences 
are only reaaona why we should try to understand each 
other thoreoghly. 

ZI«TII« 
AGioaoB Sahsw 
Hactbtillb HoctE, IStk FAruary^ 1868: 

Where are you? Where will this letter find you? 
At Nohant or in Paris ? Do you sometimes think of 
a distant friend whom you have never seen, and who is 
nncerely and deeply attached to you ? All the good> 
grea^ and beautiful things that you have done for all 
in this age — you, a woman, with your tenderness^ 
youy a sage, with your love — make me one of your 
debtors, and amid the immensities which surround me, 
ocean, sky. stars, nature, humani^, storms, revolutions, 
I call to you and I think of you, and my spirit says to 
yours: CSome. 

I am overwhelmed with work and business, and in 
tills predicament, with which you are familiar, when 
one has not a moment to one's self, a letter to write 
seems an aggravation ; but it is a rest to write to you. 

Tour glmy is one of those which shine with mild 
lays. The contemplation of a light such as yours is 
a joy to the souL 

When shall we be able to converse, and see each 
other, and tdl each other all that we have to say? 
Alas ! France seems to be receding from me ; I only 
wish Guernsey could move nearer to you. 

It seems to me that, if you liked, you are prophet 
enough to make the mountain come to you. 
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I Um your handy-and I thank it and congpratakte it 
en having written aa many beautiful works. 

SX.TIII. 
Ik Qmomam Savik- 

HAimnnujc HoufB. 6cA Mof^ [18G2]. 

Tour letter has made me sad. Imagine what a pain- 
ful surprise it was to me. I had fancied that this 
book ^ would bring us still nearer to each other, and 
now I find that it estranges us, that it almost disunites 
ns. I should be angry with the book if I were not 
convinced of its perfect sincerity. 

Evidently one of us is wrong. Is it you ? Is it I ? 
As your outspokenness encourages mine, allow me to 
tell you that I think it is you. 

I had dreamed that you, the great George Sand, 
would understand my heart as I understand yours. At 
any rate, living a solitary life, face to face with my in- 
tention and alone with my conscience, I am sure, if not 
of my achievement, at all events of my purpose ; I am 
•nie of my heart, which is the slave of justice, of the 
ideal, of reason, of all that is great, generous, beautiful, 
and true, of yourself. 

zux. 

To ns Samb. 

HAinr';..^? Houts, IScI Jfay, [lSe2]. 

It is nice to be wounded by goddesses when one is 

healed by them. Thank you for your two exquisite 

and kind letters. Those who cannot be charming are 

^TImtx^^^HoilmMuhahU$. Georgt Sud had giTwi a qoiOified 
i^piofal only to tho MinUy AbW M jmL 
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not iptentf and joa prove tUa, for yoa are charming, | 

Tour greatness conrerts itself at idll into grace, and | 

it kin this way that it shows itselL • • • Ton who have | 

strengdii possess charm as welL | 

Do not he afraid of my becoming too much of a ( 

Christian. I believe in Christ as I do in Socrates, and { 

in €rod more than in myself. I am more certain of 
the existence of God than of my own. If you go on 
with the book, read the part called Parenthtse; your 
anxiety about this imaginary apprehension of yours 
will be dispelled. 

Let us change the subject to you. Now you are 
happy into the bargain. Your sou, who has something 
of your genius, is going to be married. Be successful 
in Paris and happy at- Nohant. Live in an atmosphere 
of glory ; that is a fitting lot for you. I kiss your 
hands, and I thank you for your adorable letters. I 
perceive that I am in love with you. Luckily I am an 
old man ! 

To LAllUETDfS. 

Haittbviixb House, 24i& /nn^, 1SG2. 
Ht illustrious Friekd, — K to be an idealist b 
to be a radical, then I am one. Yes, from every point 
of view, I understand, I desire, and I hail improve- 
ment ; U mieuxj though condemned in the proverb, is 
not the ennmd du hieuy for that would be equivalent 
to saying that it is the friend of evil. Yes, a society 
which tolerates misery, a religion which admits hell, 
a humanity which admits war, appear to me to be a 
society, a religion, and a humanity of a lower order ; 
and it is towards the society,, the humanity, and the 
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feSgion of a higher world that I aspire : society with- 
out tdnga^ hamanitj without frontiers, religion without 
sacred books. Yes, I combat the priest who sells lies 
aod the judge who administers injustice. To univer- 
salize property (which is the reverse of abolishing it) 
hj getting rid of parasitism, L e.j to achieve the follow- 
ing object, every man an owner of property and no 
man master, that is my idea of true social and political 
economy. To sum up, as far as a man can will it, I 
would destroy human fatality, condemn slavery, ban* 
ish misery, enlighten ignorance, cure disease, illumine 
darkness, and detest hotred. 

These are my principles, and that is why I wrote Lcs 
iTiserahhs. 

In my view Les Mlstrahhs is smiply a book with 
fraternity for its starting-point and progiess for its 
goal. 

Now judge me. Literary disputes between persons 
who have received a literary education are ridiculous, 
but political and social discussion between poets, that 
k to say between philosophers, is serious and fruitful. 
Evidently your aims are the same as mine, to a great 
extent at least ; only perhaps you would like to see the 
transition made still more gentle. For my part, while 
putting aside all idea of violence and reprisals, I con- 
less that, seeing so much suffering, I am in favor of 
die shortest way. 

Dear Lamartme, long ago, in 1820, the first lispmgs 
of my youthful muse were a cry of enthusiasm at the 
dazzling rise of your genius on the world. Those lines 
are in my published works and I love them ; they are 
there with many others which glorify your splendid 
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gifita. To-day yoa think it 18 yoiir tora to 8i>eak of ine^ 
and I am proud of it We haTe loved each other for 
lortj yearsy aod we are still alire ; you would not wish 
to apoQ tiiia past m the fatnre, I am sore. Do what 
yoa win with my book and with me. Nothing but 
light ean come from your hands« 

Tour iAd friend^ Yictob Hugo. 

u. . 

A OCTATB LACRCIZ. 

Hautktiub nocsKr dOA Jime» 1869. 

Deab Sm, — I readily answer your letter, for I 
recognize in you a valiant combatant for truth and 
right, and I greet a noble mind. 

After having, like^ou, fought against the Second of 
December, I was banished from France. I wrote Napth 
lean le Petit at Brussels ; I had to leave Belgium. I 
went to Jersey, and there fought for three years against 
the common enemy ; the English government was sub* 
jected to the same pressure as the Belgian government, 
and I had to leave Jersey. I have been in Guernsey for 
seven years. I have bought a house here, which gives 
me the right of citizenship and protects my person ; here 
I am safe from a fourth expulsion. However, I am 
bound to say that Jersey two years ago, and Belgium 
a year ago, spontaneously reopened their doors to me. 

I live near the sea in a house built sixty years ago 
by an English privateer and called Hauteville House. 
I, a representative of the people and an exiled soldier 
of die French Republic, pay droit de potdage every 
year to the Queen of England, sovereign lady of the 
Channel Tslands, as Duchess of Normandy and my 
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Ibiid&l raaentiiu This is one of the curious results of 
esile« 

I live a retired life here, with my wife, my daughter, 
and my two sons, Charles and Francois. A few exiles 
have joined me, and we make a family party. Every 
Tuesday I give a dinner to fifteen little children, chosen 
from among the most poverty-stricken of the L»land» 
and my family and I wait on them; I try by this 
means to give this feudal countiy an idea of equality 
and fraternity. Eveiy now and then a friend crosses 
the sea and pays me a visit. These are our gala-days. 
I have some dogs, some birds, some flowers. I hope 
next year to have a small carriage and a horse. My 
pecuniary circumstances, which had been brought to a 
very low ebb by the coup cTc/a/, have been somewhat 
improved by my book Les JTiserables. I get up early, 
I go to bed earlvy I work all day, I walk by the sea, I 
have a sort of natural armchair in a rock for writing at 
a beautiful spot called Firmain Bay; I do not read the 
seven hundjred and forty articles published against me 
during the last thre^ months (and counted by my pub- 
Eahers) in the Catholio newspapers of Belgium, Italy, 
Austria^ and Spain. I am very fond of the worthy, 
hard-working little people among whom I live, and I 
think they are rather fond of me, too. I do not smoke, 
I eat roast beef like an Englishman, and I drink beer 
fike a German ; which does not prevent the Espaiiaj a 
derical newspaper of Madrid, from asserting that Vic* 
tor Hugo does not exist, and that the real author of 
Lts Jlisirables is called Satan. 

Here, dear sir, you have nearly all the details for 
which you ask me. Allow me to complete them by a 
cordial shake of the hand. 
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I have just read your first article on Iaz Jffiserahles. 
I thank yon. For the last fourteen years, you have 
been writing, page by page and day by day, one of the 
great books of the age, the history of contemporary 
art confronted with the ideal. This serene comparison 
is the triumph of your luminous mind. Thought, poe- 
try, philosophy., painting, and sculpture, you light up 
all with the splendid reflection of that vision of the 
beautiful which is within you. 

And the charm of your soul is that it is a heart. In 
your artistic and philosophic teaching one feels the pro* 
found emotion of justice and of truth. With iE:schy« 
Ins you are Greek, with Dante you are Italian, and, 
above all, you are human. This makes you the pro- 
found thinker and the great writer whom I admire. 

Tou know that not a line of yours escapes me. I 
read your works with the tender assiduity of a kindred 
q^irit. At eacb stroke you hit the mark, and for many 
a year I have been following you with my eyes, and 
admiring you as one shaft after another from your 
inexhaustible quiver flies into the targets of the true 
and the beautiful. 

To-day I am proud of the work which you link with 
mine. You inlay my wall with marble bas-reliefs. 
After reading the admirable article, in which eveiy 
word has the profundity of the idea and the transpar- 
ency of truth, I ought to have controlled my feelings, 
and held my peace until the series was finished and I 
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ooold give you my impresdoii of it as a whole. In 
fatufe I will do so, but I was unable to do it on this 
occasion.' 

Ton fMgive me, do yon not? 

Dear and great thinker, I press your hand. 

"— To HiCHELST. 

Hauteviixb Hor8K» 2d Zkcemher^ 1802. 
4 finished reading La Sorciere this morning, dear 
and great philosopher. I thank you for having written 
this fine work. In it you have depicted truth in all its 
aspects, of which, perhaps, the grandest is pity. You 
are not satisfied with convincing, you must touch your 
readers. This book is one of your great triumphs. 

I love everything in it: the lifelike style, which 
snfferH with the martyr ; the thought, which resembles 
an expansion of the soul in the infinite; the large 
heart, the knowledge blended with emotion ; the de- 
scription, or rather the intuition of nature, from which 
issues the imposing figure of a sort of demon-god, who 
draws smiles and tears. 

The hermit thanks you for having sent him this 
tender, deep, and poignant book. He is a melancholy 
dreamer, often sadly overwhelmed by the contemplation 
and the haunting thought of all the suffering in the 
world ; but when his hand feels the pressure of yours, 
a lay of fight seems to pass before his eyes. 
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ur. 

Ik Emom m QmAMJoau 

BAOiBfiuji Boon. Si Jlffii; IBOl 

Tlie nmae made hj you people who are atill in the 
world reaches my solitude late, but it does reach it 
eventually. 

I learn that at a banquet of the Presse you had the 
q^kndid courage to evoke the absent, and that, in a 
toast of the noblest eloquence, you associated my name 
with that of liberty. 

Liberty will not return under the present regime. It 
is afraid of her, and it is right ; liberty has a good 
memory, and no cohabitation is possible between her 
and this government, bom of sudden crime, the coup 
d^etat, and upheld by a continuous crime, despotism. 
I do pot share your hopes, and on the other hand my 
hopes might seem illusions to you ; but we are agreed, 
you and I, in our devotion to progress and to that irre- 
ducible liberty, the vanquished of Uhday, the victor of 
tomorrow. 

LV. 
Ana IfBinmBi or thx DBMocaATic Club oy Pm. 

Haotbtillb Hocsk, 3d Apnt, 19SX 

Mt Itauak Brothers, — Your eloquent and noble 
letter goes to my heart. I accept with alacrity the 
place which you offer me among you. Italy united 
and free is my wish, as it is yours. To liberate Italy is 
to add to civflization. 

This very day, Friday the 3d of April, it is eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three years since Jesus Christ died 
upon the Cross. He did not die at Rome. He died 
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ai JernBalem. It would Beein that the Popes have for* 
gotten this,- since they have seated themselves on the 
amnmit of the Capitol without seeing that their place 
is ai the foot of Calrary. Christianity is less august 
crowned in the Vatican than kneeling at Golgotha. 
A triple crown of earthly gratification and pride is a 
strange substitute for the crown of thorns* 

Since the Popes harden their hearts, since they de- 
spise Jerusalem, since they usurp Rome, Italy too will 
harden her heart* Italy will resume possession of 
Rome, as a matter of right and duty* She will resume 
possession of Rome, as she will resume possession of 
Venice. The Pope, like the Caesar, is a foreign sov- 
ereign* 

Havtsvixxk HorsK, 2M May^ 1S6S. 

Dear Labiabtixe, — A great blow has befallen you ; 
I must bring my heart close to yours. I venerated her 
whom you loved. 

Tour lofty spirit sees beyond the horizon ; you have 
a distinct vision of the future life. There is no need 
to say ^ hope ^ to you. You are one of those who 
know. 

She is still your companion ; invisible, but present. 
Ton have lost the wife, but not the souL Dear friend, 
let us live in the dead. 

tOBftfaedesfthofliiiinfa. 
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IVGwMn Sumw 

1kkm»26cliltyiiii;l863L . 

FocgiTe this dreadful hotel paper. I am ttaveliogy 
and I write to yon on the first table that comes handy. 
I am at Treves, sorrounded by all kinds of beautiful 
dungSy'and how is it possible not to think of you ? I 
have read the noble, charming, and cordial article which 
you have written on Mme. Victor Hugo's book.^ It 
teems to me that henceforth the book Is by you both ; 
you countersign it, you magnify it by your glory. 
That is an illusion of the heart. Allow me to indulge 
in it. 

Tou do not know how much I admire you. I take 
every opportunity of teUing you so, and I thank you 
for giving me this one. There was, and perhaps there 
stiU is, something or other between you and me. But 
it has disappeared, or will disappear. The main thing 
for me is that I love you and understand you. You 
have a unique and exalted glory. You are the great 
woman of your age. 

Lvni. 
To THB UcnsiEa of the Repubuc of Colombia.* 

Havtsvuxc Hocsi, 12cA October^ 1S63. 

I cannot tell you how much your communication 
touches me. I have devoted my life to progress, and 
the starting^int.of progress in the world is the invio* 
lability of human life. The corollaries of this principle 
are the end of war and the abolition of the scaffold. 

> Viaar Hugo nooonle par un temoin demvie, 

* Em had atnt Yidor Hago a eopj of the CoostttutioB of CobmbU. 
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The end of war and the abolition of the scaffold 
the suppression of the sword. The sword sup- 
pressedy despotism will Tanish. It loses both its object* 
and its means of existence. 

Ton send me, on behalf of your free republic, a 
copy of your constitution. Your constitution abolishes 
coital punishment, and you are good enough to credit 
me with a share in this splendid reform. I thank the 
Republic of the United States of Colombia with deep 
eLiotion. In abolishing capital punishment it sets an 
admirable example. It takes two steps, the one in the 
direction of hxippiness, the other in the direction of 
glory. The high-road lies open. Let America advance, 
Europe will follow her. 

Transmit, dear sir, my acknowledgments to your 
noble and free fellow-citizens, and receive the assurance 
of my high consideration. . 

ux. 

GsannRAX. Gaboialdx to Victor HvoOi at ITautevitU House. 

Cafsesa, 23A Navembert 1863. 

Dear Victor Hugo, — I was sure of your coopera* 
tbn, you must be sure of my gratitude. 

What you say is right, and I should like to have the 
million of souls which would enable me to dispense with 
the million of gims ; I should like to see the universal 
agreement which would make war useless. Like you^ 
I await with confidence the regeneration of peoples. 
But to realize truth without suffering, and to tread 
the triumphal path of justice without besprinkling it 
with human blood, is an ideal which has hitherto been 
■ought in rain. 
.iL la 
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It is for yoa, who an the toTch4>earery to point out 
m lev crad iray ; H is for us to follow you. 

Tour friend tw lif e, 

GSRIHALPL 

Ik Qkswilal GAXiBALDiy oi Caprero. 

Havtbvillx Hocsk, 20(A Decemher^ 1S63L 

Dkab Garibaldi, — We both of us have faith, and 
our faith is identical* 

The regeneration of the nations is infallible. For 
my part, I have a profound conviction that, when the 
time has come, not much blood will be shed. The £u- 
lope of the peoples /ard da se. Revolutions, even the 
most successful and the most necessaiy ones, bring 
dieir responsibility, and you, like me, are one of those 
who dread their having to bear the tremendous weight 
of one drop of blood too much. No bloodshed at all 
would be the ideal; and why not the ideal? When 
the ideal is reached in man, and you alone are suficient 
to prove that this is possible, why should it not be 
reached in things ? 

Hatred decreaises in proportion as the moral standard 
rises. Let us endeavor, then, to raise that standard. 
Emancipation by means of thought, revolution through 
civilization, that is our aim, yours as well as mine. 
And when the last fight has to be fought, there need 
be no anxiety, it will be beautiful, generous, and great ; 
it will be as gentle as a fight possibly can be. The 
problem is in a way solved by your presence. 

Dear friend, I press your illustrious hand. 

YicioB Hugo. 
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LZL 
A Gbosob Sascd. 

UAvnmuM Horn, 28a Mardk^ 18M. 

I bear that you have returned to Nohant. That is 
where my applause likes to go in search of you. It is 
natural that one solitude should write to another. In 
your splendid triumph in. Paris my voice would have 
been nothing ; it is always of very little account in the 
blaze of fame which surrounds you ; but it seems to me 
that down in the country, in the midst of your fields 
and your trees, you will hear it better. 

My pleasures are but few; your success b one of 
them, and one of the best. You give our age an op- 
portunity for being just. I thank you for being great 
and I thank you for being admired. In a gloomy 
period such as ours, your glory is a consolation. 

uaL 
To Louis BuLsra 

HAinsviLLS Hocss, ZUi Jfarck^ ISGt 
Ht dsar Louis Blanc, — In the book which I am 
about to publish,' and in which I refer incidentally, 
and in high terms, to the committee,^ I express myself 
against the idea of a subscription. A subscription is 
the ordinary accompaniment of this sort of manifes* 
taticm. But for Shakespeare we want more than the 
Ofdinaiy. - I think that the least which should be-done 
for him is the tote of a great public monument by Act 
of Parliament: 

^ Ths wmmiltot f omMd is KngUnd for trectiag a lUtae to 
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TUiy in mj jadgment, b die direction which die sc- 
tion %1 the committee should take. Having ezpiessed 
diia opinion, which is abont to he published, can I take 
part in the subscription ? Can I write one thing and 
do another ? 

If it were a ease which concerned the conscience, the 
immediate answer would be No. The present case 
admits of less strictness. Nevertheless, would there 
not be some inconsistency? You are on the spot, you 
Lave a near view of things ; you combine ability with 
discrimination ; allow me to appeal to you. 

If you think that my book does not prevent me from 
subscribing, you can at once put me down for five 
pounds, and my son Francois Victor also for five 
pounds. If you think there is any drawback in my 
appearing to change my mind, and that I ought to 
hold aloof, I will do so. 

My friendship asks pt^rmission to abide by the dedr 
aion of yours. 

Lxm. 

To OtSSEtLAL GiBIBALIlL* 

Hautxvillb H0U8E9 241% AprU^ ISSi. 
I did not ask you to come, because you would have 
cmue, and, however great might have been my joy at 
welcoming you — you, the real hero ! — whatever hap- 
piness I might have had in receiving you in my house, 
I knew that you were better employed, and a man has 
not the right to take you from a people. Guernsey 
nlutes Caprera and perhaps will visit it some day. In 
the mean while, let us love each other. 

> GftribaUi WM tbea in London VMelruig a triomphal feceptum f com 
IbtEngUih. 
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The Engluih people presents a noble spectacle at this 
noment. Be the guesst of England after having been 
the liberator of Italy; that is a grand thing. The 
man ^rho is applauded is followed. Your triumph in 
England is a victory for liberty. The old Europe of 
the Holy Alliance is afraid of it 

The truth is that these cheers are a precursor of the 
deliverance. 

XIV. 
-To Cbarlch Huaa 

Hautivxllx Horse, [18G4]. 

Tour letter does not reply to the cry which came 
from the depths of my heart : Return ! ' 

We all miss you here, and I more than any one, as 
you are well aware. But I used the word *' return '* 
in every sense. I did not mean only return by the rail- 
way, I meant return by the heart ; do not put an end 
only to the material separation which has so long parted 
OS, put an end to the mental separation as well. You 
Lave caused me great pain, my poor dear child, but I 
forgive you because I love you, and when one loves, 
there is one thing which b impossibb, and that is not 
to foigive. 

Yes, my whole heart turns toward you and longs for 
yours. Return! return! Alas! while you are suiFer- 
ing at a distance, we are suffering too ; you know my 
last tortures; that does not prevent me from being 
torn asunder by yours. You see, I was right ; every- 
thing is happening as I predicted. 

Ah, my God ! to think of you so far away, so sad ! 
What a crowd of -troubles all at once ! Return I re- 
tain I I can say and think nothing ^Ise. 
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A Ifiu TkanusT, Otamorgan^ Watm. 

Dear Mb. Tesvast^ — Before writiiig the book to 
which you draw my attention, you had done the follow 
ing things. 

Ton had poor laborers around you. You lent them 
thirty acres of your best land. You divided these 
thirty acres into allotments. Each allotment was large 
enough for two cottages and two good gardens. And 
you said to the poor people around you : Here is land 
for any one who wants it. The alignment must be 
followed, not more than two cottages can be built on 
one allotment ; the rent of each allotment is a guinea 
a year, and I will give you a lease of a thousand years. 
In a few weeks all the allotments were taken up, hun- 
dreds of landowners were created, the scheme grew as 
time went on, and the result at the present day is a * 
mall town in Wales, in Glamorganshire, the town of 
Skewen. Every landowner in Skewen is a voter, t. e., a 
citizen. You have made more than a town, you have 
made a city. 

This is not alL You dug at your own expense a 
canal thirty feet deep and nine miles long, navigable 
for the largest vessels, and leading to the sea. The 
seaport is called Port Tennant. 

A town called into being, a canal dug, a port built, 
b pretty well. 

Thal^ at any rate, is a good preface. 

I am now reading your book, or rather I am having 
it read to me, for I do not know English. 
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I am more R^cal than yon, as you are aware. Toa 
deal tenderly nith paraaitum ; I would sweep it away. 
Buty apart from this exception, I accept your book. 
Many of the expedients indicated by you are very in* 
geniousy very elaborate, very efficacious, and are sup- 
ported by principles. You sketch out, in sincere and 
powerful language, a juster apportionment of social 
burdens, a more normal distribution of territory, a more 
loyal civilization than ours, a better Europe. One day 
a better humanity will be yoiu* ideal. When that day 
comes you will understand everything ; you will fight 
parasitism instead of reguLiting it ; you will adopt, with 
all the energy of your upright character, and as an 
absolute and necessary starting-point of progress, gra- 
tuitous and compulsory education. Then you will be 
quite logical, — that is, on the way to the whole truth. 
Then your mind will be complete, and your books will 
be irrefutable. . 

In the mean whOe I content myself with all the 
excellent, just, true, and cordial things for the people 
in your book. The people suiFers ; let us love it. I 
do not say this to you, the founder of towns; I say it to 
every one. Let us love each other. One day in a sen* 
tence, I forget where, I had written the word aimer ; 
the compositor put aider. I accepted this misprint. 
Let US loTO each other, and let us help each other. 
Let the rich love and help the poor ; let the poor love 
and help the rich. All have need of alL 
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ixn. 

IW Obo»» Sassl 

Haovtiuji Hooti, na M€i9^ 1864. 

It it dear that being so great, you must be charming* 
Grace is a form of power. You prove this in all your 
works ; you prove it in the exquisite and superb pages 
which I have just read. A friend has sent them to me. 
From henceforth he is more my friend. 

I read what you have said, I read this g^rand loid 
noble letter ; it is written about ne, and it seems to 
be addressed to me. I am deeply moved. What an 
inspiration of genius to have worked nature into the 
book ; to talk of your life in the country in the same 
breath as art and science ; to let the rustling of leaves 
and the twittering of birds be heard here and there 
amid the £prand things which you say. Dante dictates 
one page, Virgil another. It is enchantment combined 
with strength. Ah, Circe ! ah, George Sand ! 

I am very glad to have written that book, since it 
pleases you. So you like me a little ? Really ? Well, 
that was one of my ambitions. 

I am very ambitious. I should like to see you. That 
again is a dream of mine. What a lovely portrait you 
have sent me ! What beauty, dignity, and grave sweet- 
ness ! Do not be afraid ; I am an old fellow, and here 
is my portrait which proves it I should like to be 
somewhere in the world, in a remote spot, — - at Nohant, 
or Guernsey, or Caprera, — with Gariba^^di and you ; we 
should understand each other. It seem) to me that we 
are three good specimens of this age. It is a thousand 
pities that I cannot go to Nohant. lliey tell me that 
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I am a Tolontaij exfle. Parbleu I that is what keeps 
BM heia. If I haA only Cayenne to fear, I should go 
to Fkance whenever I liked. 

Tonr letter conversee. At the same time it is in- 
structivey it is musical^ it is meditative* The whole face 
of nature is reflected in a line of yours like the firma* 
ment in a drop of dew. You have vistas into the 
infinite, into life, mankind, the animal world, the soul. 
That is great When a philosopher is combined with 
a woman, nothing can be more admirable. The deeper 
aspects are treated as well as the lighter ones. I am 
one of those vho hold that the heart should think. 
You are that heart. Harmonious conversation is the 
eooversation that I like ; we should have it together, I 
fancy; our points of contact are numerous. Now I 
am boasting ; smile and forgive me. 

Tou will never grow old. You are ineffably gra- 
cious. While Paris applauds and adores you, you con- 
struct a little retreat in the depths of the country for 
yourself alone, and you fashion a shady nook in your 
glory.- There are nests for souls as well as for birds. 
At this moment your soul is in its nest. Be as happy 
as yon are great. 

I dose my letter in order to read yours again. I am 
told that there are people who envy my book. I do 
not doubt it ; I am one of them ; it has traveled with 
70U9 1 am jealous of it 

I kneel before you and I loss your hands. 
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BAimnLU HocM^ tStk Jmne, [IMS]. 

Dbak DuMA8y*-^I have just read your letter in 
A»\Presse. I read it without surprise. Nothing in 
the waj of braveiy astonishes me from you; and in the 
way of cowardice nothing astonishes me from these 
people. Ton are the light; the Empire is the dark- 
ness ; it hates you, that is simple enough } it wants to 
extinguish yon, that is not so simple. It will have its 
trouble for nothing. The shadow which it will cast 
upon you will only enhance your brightness. 

A glorious inddent for you, altogether^ and honora- 
ble for me, and one on which I congratulate our .old 
friendship. 

liXYIII. 
Ta GxoBOB Saxo. 

BMinirTS, 4fil October^ ISSS. 
I have been away and traveling about all the summer. 
I am passing through Brussels for the marriage of my 
son Charlesy and am on the way back to my rock in 
mid ocean. Paul Meurice has been speaking to me of 
you, and I feel the need of writing to you. Will you 
allow me to tell you that I am devotedly attached to 
you? There are moments in life when sympathy, 
deeper and tenderer than ever, mingles with the ad- 
miration inspired by a great mind. That is the feeling 
which I send you ; that is the sort of respect which I 
lay at your feet 
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umc 

To IWoooBS DC Baittillb. 

CMJmx Cast, 2Sik Cdober^ [1865]. 

Ton answer mj little familiar letters with spleudid 
public replies. I have just read in the Presse your 
grand prologue to the Chansons des Rues et des Bois. 
It is th i nightingale heralding the lark. 

Since you are good enough to take a liking to this 
book beforehand) |)erhaps that will induce me to pub- 
lish it. Your wish, dear poet^ is a command to the 
muse. 

Nevertheless, the sky is sadly overcast for committing 
this tiny bark to the winds and waves. I luive my 
doubts. 

I saw in the papers that I Lid been away from 
Guernsey ttco months ; it should have been three 
months, and I am not back yet. I have been wander- 
ing about here and there, as near as possible to the 
French frontier. I have been in the museums and 
among the mountains. I have often thought of you, 
dear poet, in presence of the grandeur of nature and* 
the eternity of art. Nature and art are yours; you 
have the double lyre. 

Tes, dear Banville, you are one of the fountain- 
heads of poetry in our time ; and that is a glory, for 
never has a g^eat epoch had a more lofty poetry. In 
that firmament, which b often dark but always pro- 
found, you will rank among the stars of the first magni- 
tude. You are an Aldebaran of art 



^ 
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VLavtkwium H<M71B» 28tk UTorankr, i86S. 
Toa h^n just written me an admirable letter in the 
Atenir national. This article repays me for my book.* 
Ton are one 4)i the .great minds of France and of the 
world, and, what is the most beautiful thing in exist- 
ttice, a mind^made^ up of heart. It is the heart, the 
large heart, which speaks in all that you utter, urbi et 
orbL Having every tenderness, you have the right to 
promulgate every truth. There is something sublime 
and touching in witnessing the reappearance, in our 
century of doubt and strife, of the priestess in the 
imposing figure of George Sand. At their best, your 
ideas are heroic, because they are inspired by goodness. 
Hence your power. What you say of life, of death, of 
the grave, of the great gamut of souls on the lyre 
of the infinite, of the never^nding ascents, of the radi- 
ant transfigurations,-— all this, which you bring before 
our eyes and into our thoughts, is true and pur^, cour- 
ageous to say, necessary to hear. A few minds, in 
oar day, obtain notoriety by means of negation ; affir- 
mation is left to the great souls. You have the right 
to ihe Yes. Use it Use it for yourself and for all. 
God has one proof among men, — genius. You exist, 
therefore He exists. I look on a profession of affirma- 
tion as a service rendered to the human race, and 
when it is written by you, it has a double light, glorj 
added to truth. You are sad, O consoler! That 
enhances your greatness. Permit me to tell you that I 
am deeply moved. 
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IZZI. 
Ta Paul db SAorr-VicTOE. 

Havtbtillb Hocm, lOeA Zkeember^ 186S. 

Solitude would be irksome without communion with 
great minds. I seek them in the post, and they reply 
to me ; I call them in the present, and they reply to 
me there too. My books are the letters which I write 
to them. You have just acknowledged receipt of Les 
chansons des rues et des bois. 

You have read this book, and you speak of it in 
grand terms. You have the gift of defining art in a 
line and of writing a poem in a page. Your criticism 
creates a picture, and there is a philosophy in your 
eloquence. This is the rule, however; there is no 
exception to it ; splendor implies profundity. 

This law is found in nature as well as in art. It 
breaks forth in the sun and is reflected in Homer. In 
my life on this rock amid the mist and the storm, my 
mind has gradually become detached from everything 
except the great manifestations of the conscience and 
the intellect. I have never indulged in hatred^ and I 
am no longer moved by anger. I look only on the 
bright side of human nature; I g^ow wrathful only 
against absolute evil, pitying those who do it or think 
it. I have a profound faith in progress. Eclipses are 
intervals of obscuration, and how can I doubt of the 
return of liberty when each day that I wake I witness 
the return of light? 

YoUy in this age which b too much inclined toward 
matter, are a dispenser of the ideal. You render us 
the immense service of making us understand the soul 
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of |]i0 vniTeney demonstrated b j the masteipieees of 
art as weQ as by the marrds of tiie creatioiu Tou are 
one o£ die lominaries of the true and the beantifuL 
Every time that my name drops from your pen, I fancy 
that I hear a rosde of glory.. 

LZXII. 
To THE GONFALOXIERB OP FlOEENCE. 

Hautetulb HocftKy Ut Fehrumjt 1SG6. 

Sot, —To receive from the Gonfaloniere of Florence^ 
in the name of Italy, the jubilee medal of Dante, is an 
immense honor, and I am deeply touched by it. In 
your eyes my name is synonymous with France, and 
you say as much in grand terms. Yes, in me, as in all 
Frenchmen, there is something of the spirit of France^ 
and this spirit of France is in favor of enlightenment, 
progress, peace, and liberty, and this spirit of France 
desires the greatness of all peoples, and this spirit of' 
France has a sister in the spirit of Italy. 

Lxxm. 

To MxB. Bjlttazzi. 

Havtevuxb HovsEy 24lA Fehmaryt ISSO. 

Alas I madam, I appeal to your noble and charming 
heart and to your generous mind: after the crime com- 
mitted against Italy at Mentana, not by France, but 
by the odious French government, I can only raise my 
voice in Italy to demand Rome and hail the republic. 
Ton will understand me, and you will approve of what 
Ido. 

YiCTOB Hugo. 
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LZZIT. 
T9 Hiana db Pisn, Manager cf ths Oanhit. 

HAUTSTiLUi HoctK» 27tk F^rway^ 18Q6L 
Mr HOKORABLK AND DEAR OLD FrIEXD, I am 

much touched by your excellent letter. It is a pleasure 
tome to renew our friendly relations of former days. 
Your offers are the most splendid that have ever been 
made to a writer. I acknowledge your magnificence ; 
but artistic considerations are paramount in my eyes, 
and even the half a million of francs which you offer 
me cannot overcome my scruples £is an artist. I am 
convinced that Lea tracailleurs de la mer cannot be 
cut up into feuilletons. This moile of publication, ex- 
cellent in itself and one which I am far from condemn- 
ing, may perhaps suit QuatreclngHrelze, tlie book at 
which I am working just now. 

Your letter and telegram reached me only yesterday. 
Our dear mutual friend Paul Meurice will explain to 
you the isolation of Guernsey. I live a retired, serious 
life here. 

You will understand my reasons for declining your 
superb and handsomely made offers, and you will thank 
me for them. They spring entirely from my con- 
science. It is the latter which, however much I may 
regret it, forces me to turn my eyes away modestly from 
the half million. Les tracailleurs de la mer is to 
appear in book form. When it is published, I am sure 
you will agree with me. 

My warmest thanks for your cordial proposaL 
Allow me to put something of the future in the greet- 
ing which I send you. 
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HAVTsmui Hooti» 4fil Aprils 1868. 

It would be worth wliOe writing a book simply to get 
an article' from yoiLi O brother of my mind, I greet 
you and I. thank you. When the building is finished, 
it is you who plant the banner of light on the summit. 
You add one creation to another ; you are the great 
interpreter; you write the poem on the poem, the 
answer to the Sphinx^ the cry from the gpreat deep. 
This g^nd criticism of yours is also a great phi- 
losophy; it flashes across our age like a trail of hght 
through the darkness. You are one of the rescuers 
of the ideal. This distinction will attach to your name. 

What escapes from the sea does not escape from 
woman ; that is the subject of the book, and how you 
have understood it ! And how you make others under- 
stand it I To be loved, Gilliatt does everything, Ebe- 
nezer nothing, and Ebenezer is the one who is loved. 
Ebenezer has spiritual and physical beauty, and with 
this twofold prestige, he has only to appear in order 
to triumph. Gilliatt too has this double beauty, but 
overlaid with the. mask of frightful labor. His very 
greatness causes his defeat 

I am indulging in a conversation with you. I have 
just read your article, and it seems to me like a dialogue 
begun. When shall I see you ? When will it be my 
lot to press the hand which has written so many superb 
and profound things, and which makes a masterpiece of 
eriticism! 

> Ssiai-Vietor^s Aitida oo Leg travaSUwm de la mer. 
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Bear in mind that you axe one of the props of the 
■diteiy poet A page written by you is like a cordial. 
Between you and me there is a sort of mysterious inter- 
eonrse of the souL You say to me : Courage ! and I 
•ay to you : Thanks ! 

I seem to see my two poles marked out by you in 
your two articles on Les chansons des rues et des bois 
and Les trataiUeurs de la mer. Nothing escapes your 
powerful mind. You Ulumine the whole length and 
breadth of a work, and your star, after having lighted 
up the summit, reappears in the depths below. 

LXXYI. 
To LocnS BOULAXOER. 

Hactevillb House, M Aprils 1SG6L 

I am not absent, dear Louis, since I still keep my 
place in your heart. 

Your letter charms and moves me ; there is a flavor 

of our youth in it You still keep that youth. A 

little chUd should have a young father, and your child 

is six years old. This dawning life blends sweetly with 

your own, and you have the radiance of it Be happy. 

I eonstandy have before me, in my poor exile's abode, 

several powerful and striking works signed Louis Bou* 

longer. I look at them and I meditate. Where are the 

loses of last year ? You are still my beloved painter, 

the companion that I miss, one of those sweet brothers 

of the beginning, still more precious and more dear at 

tiie end. 

vot. n. 13 
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A Mamo TonmoL 

BAVTsmui Hocm. 18el Apnt, 180& 

Ht deab Colleaoue, — I am touched bj your 
obliging proposaL I recognize in it the talented writer 
as well as the artist*manager. I hasten to reply to you. 
To enable the drama ' whioh I have written this winter 
to be acted, a state of liberty would be necessary which 
in France is granted to no one^ and to me least of all. 
I am therefore compelled to put it off. The drama, 
however, is written for the stage, and entirely adapted 
for scenic effect. But, whUe quite playable from an 
artistic point of view, it is less so from the point of 
Tiew of the censure. I prefer to wait, and my play will 
appear when liberty returns. 

If, at that time, you are still good enough to remem- 
ber me, we shall be able to resume this interrupted 
negotiation. The Porte-Saint-Martin theatre, which 
you so kindly call ^^ my theatre," is dear to me, and 
there is no stage on which I should be more glad to 
reappear. 

Accept, my dear and worthy colleague, with the ex- 
pression of my present regret, the assurance of my 
warm regard; 

iiZxyni. 
To U. CuvxLLixa-FucuaT. 

Hautetius Hocsk, Mdk AprH^ 18GS. 
Ht deab Colleague, — I feel, in every way, so 
atterly absent from the Academy that I cannot but be 
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tondied wheneTer one of my coDeagaes is land enough 
to make believe that I -stiU belong to it. Esdie has 
cieated the Academician in partibus ; I am that Aca* 
demician. But exile has not been able to rob me of 
my old memories and my old friendships. You know, 
my dear and worthy colleague^ the place which you 
have in them. 

There are» and I regret it, many points of disagree- 
ment between us ; but we are agreed in this, that we 
both have conscience for our guide and liberty for our 
goal 

Conscience, liberty-; all the dignity of life resides in 
those two words. We can, therefore, in the Academy 
and everywhere else, exchange a cordial shake of the 
hand. 

LZXIZ. 

To AL LACAraftjuiE. , 

HAmriLLB Hoc8B» 30eil Ma^^ 18S6. 

I knew and highly appreciated the poet in you ; you 
now reveal to me the critic. One is worthy of the 
other. One feels that you are familiar with high art. 
I have just read your fine and thoughtful article on 
my lyric poetry. I am charmed, touched, and at times 
moved to del^ht, by the lofty, philosophical, and ar- 
tistic qualities you display in these few pages. 

Ton possess the two qualities without which no m|nd 
IB complete, — that is to say, sympathy with your age 
and taste for all time ; you understand the nineteenth 
century and you understand the ideaL Hence your 
power as a critic and your penetration as an artist. 

Taste is much talked about in these days, and those 
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mho talk the most aboat it are the people who have die 
least of it; thej are engroesed in a local tiansitoiy 
laatey— ^French taste in the seventeenth century, — and 
tiiej cannot appreciate what I have jnst called taste for 
aUtime. 

ThnSy in the name of Bofleau they polish Horace, 
and in the name of Racine they deny iEschylus. To 
hring literature back from this spurious taste to the 
genuine taste, which embraces Aristophanes and Shake- 
qpeare, Dante and Moliere, is the function of a mind 
such as yours. Function is equivalent to mission, and 
mission means the same as duty. 

Continue your great work on the lines of the ideal 
I thank you for myself, and I appbud you for all. 

IiZXX. 

2V> IbcHSLsr. 
Haitistillb HousKy 27a Ifajf, [18GS]. 

• • • Your Louis XV. is one of your finest works. 
This king was rotting in his g^ve. You appeared on 
the scene as the resuscitator. You said to the corpse : 
Stand up I and you put within it its horrible soul. 
Now it moves, and it makes one shudder. And along 
with the reign, you have portrayed the age, — the one 
petty, the other great. The miasma of the past and 
the breath of the future are in your book; hence its 
warning and its encouragement, hence its lesson. 

I thank you ; I am only a witness of the nineteenth 
century. I wil) say this for myself, that I understand 
all the works of this great age, in which your place is 
such an exalted one. The sympathy which I feel for 
my time, and for the men of my time, constitutes all 
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my pride and almost all my joy. Dear historian, dear 
philosopher, I press your hand^ and I hail your luminous 
wpxiL 

uaaa. 
A TatoDOBB ns Baxtuxb. 

Smtmbus, 17a Jyly. [1806]. 

I have just read Chringoire. You have written an 
exquisite work, intensely sad and intensely gay, like all 
true comedy. It is the sob of the poet mingling with 
the laugh of the philosopher. It is human destiny 
emphasized by ideal art. Your Louis XI. makes one 
shudder and smile ; and what a charming figure of a 
woman between that spectre, the king, and that shadow, 
the poet ! Your two ballads are beautiful and touch- 
ing. I thank you, dear poet, for all the services which 
you render to the ideal. Go on giving me the pleasure 
of seeing you succeed. Thanks for my name side by 
side with yours. ^ 

Lxzxn. 
2V> ras Sams. 

BsrssKLS, Scl Augu^ [1866]. 
Oh, my dear poet, what beautiful things, and what 
diarming things ! Not a page but sparkles ; not a word 
which does not sing and think, for to sing is to think. 
The Hymn is the Word. I have it, your book, thb 
Kmny toater^ 80 dear to the heart of the wretched. 
I drink of it, for I have suffered, and my mouth is 
diy. I am thirsty. Honor to yon, poet^ — irrigui 
f antes! 

You yourself are one of the purest and most ex- 
qioisite of these springs ; your drops of water are pearls. 
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and your pearls art tears, ud your tears are my joy. 
Of smsh staff is the poet It is with his grief that he 
eoDsoks.' One touches one's wound and is healed. The 
grand poetiy of the nineteenth century, daughter of 
the Kevohition and of eternal liberty, encircles your 
head with one of its finest wreaths. 

I embrace you, sweet poet of poets, ideal exile, 
friend of the Dantes and the Homers. You have etery 
fault of ihe swan; you sing as he does, but you will 
not die. 

LXXXUI. 
2V Geoboe Sakix : 

Rbumcls, 14a Augugt^ 1868. 

The echo of your fame still reaches me, although 
having become a chronic recluse (which results in a sort 
of deafness), I know nothing of what is going on. The 
idea of your story, Un Don Juan de tiHagCy is a lofty 
and profound one, like all that comes from your g^reat 
mind. The unchangeableness of the perennial essence 
of human nature ; the heart everywhere the same ; the 
corruption of the town accentuated by the roughness 
of the country ; vice growing in the fields as well ^.s on 
the pavement; a peasant Don Juan, — all this bears 
the stamp of that great truth which is also great ongi* 
nality. And this vice tamed by love, this tiger on the 
back of which leaps the winged child, gentlest and 
strongest of beast-tamers, here again is greatness in- 
stinct with charm, gpreatness worthy of you. 

I offer you my humble tribute of admiration. 
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T# FkJjr^B CorriB. 

CaAUMOMTAIHB, 2M if U^lljf, [1966]. 

Ht Touiro AND CHARMI50 Fellow-poet, — I have 
jtist arrived from Zealand, and your letter reiiches me 
at Cbaudfontaine. Yes, yes, yes ; I wish to see you, 
yoa and youf'two excellent holiday companions. To 
press the hand of three poets, to commune with three 
€Sprit8f is for me, ah old recluse, a valuiible opportu* 
nity, and I do not want to miss it. Only I shaQ not be 
at Brussels till the loth. 

We shall talk of you, of your fine book Le rellquaire, 
of art, of the^ ideal, of all that we desire, of all that 
we love. We shall mingle mind with mind, and your 
youth will bring me joy, and my old age will in\ite you 
to calm. 

You will all three come, will you not, and dine mth 
me at Brussels on the 15th ? 

- LXXXV. 

To Ume. CmorAT.* 

CBAUX^fONTAiMV. 3d Sepiettther^ [I8663. 

We received your letters safely, dear Julie. Just 
now my wife can neither read nor write, but we are 
around her, and we do duty for her eyes. I brought 
her here because the country is a sort of green curtain. 
The summer, a furnace everywhere, is a vapor-bath here. 
One is not roasted ; one is melted. It is a milder pro- 
cess. This steamy warmth and cool shade suit my wife. 
She has a whole forest for a screen. 

> Mom. Tietor Hngo't iMter. 
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We akall be in Brnssds aboat the 10th of Septem- 
ber, and, if the equinox does not object too etronglj, 
I hope to be in Guernsey by the end of September, if 
not eerlier. It is high time for me to set to work again. 
We are all well here. As for me, my nightly spasms 
haTe been troubling me a little again, but I do not men* 
tion them to my family, as it would make them anxious, 
and there is no cause for anxiety. A little timely fric- 
tion makes the symptoms disappear. I send you love 
from all who are mentioned in your letters, plus a pretty 
little smile from Master George. Victor is at Spa. I 
kiss yon on both your cheeks, dear Julie. 

liXXXVI. 

To Paitl db Saist-Victos. . 

Sactictillb House, SOeft January, 1867. 

What a happy thought to put these articles together 
m one volume ! Splendid articles, grand volume, hand- 
ful of stars! Tour brilliant mind gives out an illumi- 
nation. I tiiank you for this brightness. There is need 
of it; the night is upon us. 

Bat, as you know, I am one of those who are not 
troubled by the night. I am sure of the morrow ; in 
truth, I do not believe in the night nor in death. I 
believe only in the dawn. 

I often wander along my paths by the seashore, 
pensive, thinking of France, contemplating the horizon 
without and the ideal within me. I sometimes take a^ 
book. I have my breviaries. Tou have just given me^ 
one. 

The occasional mention of my name by your noble 
pen gives me the illusion of glory. Old and solitary. 
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I open my hands Wore the fire of your tbooght and 
warm myidf at your luminoiis mind. ~ 
Turns tx tmo. 

uaxnL 

Ts Mms. Octatb Gnuuow 

1867. 

MabaH) — Ton ask me, in terms which touch me 
deeply, to help you with your reminiscences of your 
husband. I can and I oug^ht to do so. I am anxious 
to give the testimony which you demand from me. 
Tet it may be objected that I have never spoken to 
M. Octave Giraud, or had his manuscript in my hands. 
That is true, I never saw the man, but I know the 
mind ; I never read the book, but I know the idea. 

Besides, this idea, to a certain extent, comest from 
me. One day M-.-Giraud did me the honor to consult me. 
He had sent me some of his writings ; I was aware of 
his knowledge, his intelligence, his travels, lus studies 
in the Antilles, his fine poetic gift, his value as a writer, 
his significance as a philosopher. He said to me: 
What ought I to do ? I replied : Write the history 
of the hiack race. 

The black race, — what a subject! TiH now the 
white man only has spoken. The white man is the 
master; the time has come for allowing the slave to 
speak. The white man isi the tormentor; the time has 
come for hearing the victim. From the earliest ages, 
on this globe which is still so full of darkness, two 
fscea eonfront each other and look dismally at each 
other, the white and the black face. One represents 
eivilization, the other barbarism, — barbarism in two 
forma : willful barbarism, i. e^ savagety, and barbarism 
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widflr eompnkioiit i. e^ daveij. One of these ealaiiii- 
ties comes from satoiey the other from ctvilizatioii. 
And here, let ns produm it and denoonce it^ is the 
erime of Uie white inan. 

For nx thousand years Cain has held the field. The 
bhck man is subjected to frightful violence at the hands 
of his brother. He suffers that long martyrdom called 
senritude. He is killed in his intelligence, in his will, 
in his souL The human form which drags a chain is 
but a semblance. The slave may live, but the man is 
dead. What remains, what survives, is the brute, a 
beast of burden as long as it obeys, a wild beast when 
it revolts. 

The whole history of the white man, the only one 
which has exbted hitherto, is an enormous moss of 
facts, of doings, of struggles, of advances, of catas- 
trophes, of revolutions, of movements in every direc- 
tion, of which the black man is the melancholy caryatid. 
Sbvery is the monstrous fiict in history. 

Underneath our civilization, such as it is, with its 
magnificent deformities, its splendors, its trophies, its ' 
triumphs, its flourishes of trumpets, its rejoicings, a cry 
» heitfd. Thb cry rises from under our fetes. We 
hear it tiirough the marble of our temples and palaces. 
This cry is slavery. What a mission and what a task, 
to write the history of this cry ! 

The proletariate in Europe, quite a different and no 
less vast a question, is connected by some of its ramifi- 
cations with slavery. But the human problem in Europe 
is complicated by the social question, which imparts to 
it a tremendous originality. It is the tragic new-bom 
child of modem fatality. In Africa, in Asia, in Amer- 
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iea, tlie sitaationy though not less heart-rending, is more 
ample. Color stamps its unity on the outcast and on 
the vanquished. The great funereal type is the negro. 
The slave has the same countenance as the darkness. 

To dispel this fatal darkness is the supreme effort 
of civilization. We are on the hrank of this victory. 
America is well-nigh delivered from slavery. I ha%*e 
said it more than once, — and I like to indulge in the 
hopeful thought, — the time is drawing near when man 
will be free. What are two colors under the same 
sun ! what are two different shades, if on the pale face 
and on the dark face there is the same morning lights 
— fraternity ! 

Beneath all exteriors the soul is white. 

The resurrection of the slave in liberty ! deliverance I 
reconciliation of Cain and Abel I 

That is the history to be written. The Black Race 
18 the title ; the subject is slavery. 

M. Giraud was worthy of this gpreat undertaking. 
To thoroughly sift and exhaustively scrutinize the ma- 
terial it was necessary to have studied the slave and 
slavery on the spot. M. Giraud had a considerable 
advantage ; he had seen with his eyes. The slave had 
said to him : Vide pedes, vide manus. Slavery is the 
wound in the side of humanity. M. Giraud has put his 
finger in that wound. 

He took this book in hand; he almost completed it. 
A jhort respite from death, and he would have finished 
it. How melancholy are these interruptions ! 

Such as it is, his work is considerable. The h::^* 
ments which have been published in the newspapers, 
and whidi are known to all^ have pkced the history and 
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ihe writer on a high pedestaL This poignant itoiy baa 
the paihetie interest of a dzanuu There is no mom 
painful struggle, no more tragic contest. The whole 
qaesdon at issue between the white man and the black 
man is there. M. Giraud giTca it to us with the cor- 
roborating proofs. It is the brief against slaveiy made 
np and afanost completed. Now let us decide the case. 
The sentence has been pronounced, we may say, by the 
conscience of the world, and slavery is condemned, and 
abveiy is dead. 

LZXZTin. 
T9 Albcbt Caisb.' 

Havtbtxlul Hocss, 20t4 Marek^ 1867. 

• • • The point raised by the anonymous writer to 
whom you refer admits of the simplest explanation. 
These matters are of very slight importance, but what 
is certain is that you are right, and that the anonymous 
writer is not wrong. 

The relationship to the Bishop of Ptolemais is a tra- 
dition in my family. I never knew more than what my 
fiither told me about it. M. Bu^, formerly a notary 
at Epinal, sent me some documents of his own accord, 
which are amoug my papers. 

Personally I do not attach any importance to gene- 
alogical questions. The man is what he is ; his value 
is what he has done. Beyond this, all that is added 
to or taken from him is nothing. Hence my absolute 
contempt for genealo^es. 

^ IL Albert CaiM bad pablisbed a genealogy of Viclor Hago» in whicb 
hb awigiwd bim tbe anas of tbe Hagoe of Lorraine. An anoaTnoaa 
writer diicaiaed tbia in tbe Figaro^ asking wbete Hugo, Bisbop of Ptole- 
, waa to be plaeed in tbe genealogj. 
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Tlie Hi^^from whom I amdefloended are^I believe, 
a younger and po6^bly iilegttimaie branch, which had 
come down in the world through poverty and misery. 
A Hugo was a breaker-up of boats on the Moselle. 
Mme. de Graffigny (Fran{oise Hugo, wife of the cham- 
berlain of Lorraine) addressed him as ^* my cousin.'* 
The " wise and vitty anonymous writer " is right ; there 
were a shoemaker and a bishop, beggars and prelates, 
in my family. This ii^ more or less the case with 
everybody. There are very curious instances of it in 
the Channel Islands (see Les trdcailleura de la vier^ — 
Tangrouille). 

In other words, I am not a Tangroville, L am a 
TangrouiUe. I have no objection. If I could choose 
my forbears, I would rather have a hard-working cobbler 
for an ancestor than a lazy king. 

^ 
TiTXTDC. 

T9 Georgb Sand.^ 

Hautevilije House, 21jf Aprils [1S67]. 

Yes, I ^suffer ; yes, I hope. Tour child has been 
restored to you, mine will return ; I believe it, I know 
it. Tour tender and lofty letter would give me faith, if 
I did not possess it. great soul, I take refuge in 
yon. The wcHrds which fall from your pinnacle of 
glory are sweet as light itself. 

Thanks. 

xo. 
To ras CoioaTncB vob erectiko ▲ Monuxknt to Mickiewicz. 

HAUTtVItLB flOUSBy 6UEBBSBT» Vltk May^ 1867. 

I am asked to say a few words over this illustrious 
grave. • • • 

> After the dsatli «f Chirlot Hugo's flnt child. 
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To wpesk of BGckiewics is to speak of all tibat a 
beaotifalt juati and true; it is to speak of the right of 
which he was the champion, of the duty of which he 
was the hero, of the tiberty of which he was the aposde^ 
of the deliverance of which he is the forerunner. 

Hickiewicz evoked all the ancient virtues which have 
in them a rejuvenating power; he was a priest of the 
ideal; his art is the great art; his poetry is instinct 
with the mighty breath of the sacred forests. And he 
understood humanity as well as nature; through his 
hymn to the infinite runs the holy throb of revolu* 
tion. Banished, proscribed, vanquished, he proudly 
flung to the four corners of the earth the lofty claims 
of the &therland. The reveille of peoples is the genius 
which sounds it ; of old it was the prophet, now it is 
the poet ; and Mickiewicz is one of the clarions of the 
future. 

There is life in such a grave. 

Immortality is in the poet, resurrection ia in the 
citizen. 

One day tl^ie United Peoples of Europe will say to 
Poland: Arise! and his great soul will come forth 
ttom this tomb. 

Tea, Poland, that sublime spirit, lies there with the 
poet. Hail to Mickiewicz ! Hail to the noble sleeper 
who win awake ! He hears me, I know it, and he 
understands me. He and I are two absent ones. I^ 
m my isolation and in my gloom, I have no crown to 
bestow in the name of glory, I have the right to frater 
size with a spirit in the name of misfortune. I am 
not the voice of France, but I am the ciy of exile. 
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xoi. 

To CsAJfpnjEvmT. 

Htdear Colleague, -" Wanderers and absentees 
miss a great deal. Living in Guernsey, traveling to 
Brussels, crossing the sea twice, all this accounts for 
my not reading your Belle Paule^ which was published 
in May, until July. 

I come to the point at once. I like the book. I like 
it because it is true and profound, because it despises 
petty artifices, because it goes straight to the great goal 
of art, the creation of types by means of observation 
and intuition, bcc:nise it is written in a ckirmiDg style, 
because it is dedicated to me and composed for all, 
an extension which doubles the honor of the dedica- 
tion. Tes, for all. A day will come when, thanks to 
the universal character of education, thanks to the 
advent of broad daylight in men's minds, works of art 
will be essentially popular. The people has at bottom 
a refined taste. It likes pcets, it demands the ideal, 
it prefers a heavenly luminary to a Chinese lantern. 
Writers of your stamp have a lofty function to dis- 
charge towards it. Vulgar is not the same as popular. 
And not being vulgar is a reason for being popular. 
There is a fine i^prehension and a stem will in the 
people. That is also the basis of the artist So con- 
tinue. Success supplies the inducement, talent creates 
the obligation. 

Your story is life and truth from one end to the 
other. It is what you have observed, what you have 
seen ; it is teal ; at the same time, nature is everywhere 
let off by art; henoe, a book I 
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son. 

T$ JL CHAfliifflUO, Omnd Commander ^ <A« RiU 



. lecl Amgmi. 1887. 

Toa are rights dear sir; although not a Freemason 
in name, I am one in. heart. My Freemasoniy is loftier 
than youn, it is humanity. 

Ton wish, in your nobility of mind and heart, to 
admit bhck men into your ranksi and you are right ; 
/ wish for the peaceful transformation of the prince 
into the man, and of the king into the citizen. Time is 
required for this. Be it so ; God has no lack of it. 

In the mean while, not being able to associate with 
the princes whom you admit, I am prohibited from join- 
ing you. But I appreciate your lofty aim and your 
qilendid fraternity, symbol of the great fpatemity of 
the future. 

' I thank you for having informed me o£ the great and 
amous step in advance which you have just trJcen ; the 
admission of black men among you is the beginning of 
equality, which the exclusion of princes will complete. 

A xms BBVOLunoirABT Comsottks or Pokto Rico. 

HAfmmxB Hovsct 24ih Xttvemher^ 1S67. 

The Bepublic of Porto Rico has fought bravely for 
ifta liberty. The revolutionary committee acquaints me 
of this, and I thank it for doing so. Spain turned 
out of AmericAl that is the great aim; that is the 
great duty for Americans. Cuba free like St. Do* 
mingo. I ap^aud all these great efforts. 
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The liberty of the world is made up of the liberty of 



xcnr.- 

HAfncTliXB HocsBy 8tt Deeemher^ I9fft. 

Of an |irisonSy the one which I know the best is eiile. 
I have been turning in that cage for nearly sixteen 
years, 

I know Sainte-PeLigie from the outside only. As a 
child, I played in the Jardin des Plantes. I used to go 
to the top of the maze, and I saw a large flat roof, on 
which was a sentry-box, and a soldier strolling up and 
down, with a gun in his hand. My mother said to me : 
** It is a prison!** 

A prison can be very large. A flat thing, on which 
a soldier walks about, describes th& Europe of to-day. 

Later on, I heard about the interior of Sainte-Pelagie 
6om two old friends of mine, Beranger and Lamennais. 
Beranger wrote to me shortly before his death : '^ I 
began with imprisonment, and you end with exile." 
And -I replied to him : '^ All is for the best ! Let us 
hope ! The future is a dawn." 

xov. 

T# TeioDOBa db Basttillk. 

BAVnwnjut Hou8B» 20ik December, [1867]. 

Ton are an exquisite poet and a charming friend. 
Do not be afraid, the variations of the magnetic needle 
called fashion are meaningless ; they govern only the 
Scribe drama and Feuillet literature. Where you are^ 
IB taste ; where you are, is art. 

^ Li nplj taB n4iwtl for iBfotmataoa sboofc tbe prisoa of SftinftB* 
L U 
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Ton eTqniwbi^ jma beantiM odes in Ab Charivari 
^peil to La vaix de Gueme$ejf. Here it is. Toa 
wiD find it in a sepaiate ^nvdope. Mj echo answers 
jou: — 

«>Bdws*silflMUtM^dMtrMiictaitiM«. . 
CmI sss rmx ^ £t : Dmiy liberie, Jostice." 

I hafo corrected for joo^ in tlie copy which I am 
sending, a wrong rhyme, ennemis^ amisy which is in 
Voltaire, which quite condemns it. This rhyme comes 
from a mistake of the copyist, who substituted an 
erased line for the right one. Give me absolution. 

Who on earth could have told you that I never put 
the names of my friends in my verses? Some day yon 
may find out the contrary to your cost. You may take 
this threat as a promise. ' 

Is there no chance of your, coming to see my ocean? 
Just now it is terrible, but sublime. If you are not 
afraid of its wrath, come and spend a month or two 
with me. Ton will have a poor lodging, but will be 
well taken care of. 

XCTL 
A AinFD Ahbldib. 

HACTKvnxB HocsBp 22i Deffmber^ 1867. 

Ht dbab Alfbjsd, — I have received your charming 
letter, and have looked carefully in the pockets of the 
pair of trousers. Result, nothing ! nothing ! nothing ! 
(Desmousseaux de Civr^ ^). It is as empty as the noddle 
of an Academician. I am like l^Iar^iret of Savoy, a 
widow before the wedding. I am lamenting my loss. 

It is probable that in packing the trousers they 

S A dtpotj m the tmgn of Louis Philippe* wlw tMttutd Gaiiot m 
Mlowi:«Q«*«rti'fo«ftfMir Bita t ma I imb t " 
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dropped the little caae^ which was iii the fob. Do have 
a good search made. 

But the ease alone is not enough for me ; we want 
jour wife and yon. Can-t jon manage to come to 
Guernsey for a time? Unfortunately I have no suit- 
able apurtment for ^Ime. Asseline, but a place at table 
morning and evenirg, castaneiB moUes, this is what I 
offer you. 

Give my respects to your wife into the bargain, and 
be jealous. 

12 F. M. Latest news. — As I was about to close 
this letter the post arrived, and a little box with a 
stamp is brought me ; it is the case ! I open it and 
am lost in admiration. Nothing could be more charm- 
ing. It is a perfect gem. It is historical and fanciful. 
Thanks, dear poet, for this pretty thing. 

Very latest. — A lot of people in my house for the 
poor chfldren's Christmas entertainment. A number 
of charming women. Tour delightful case has been 
handed round. Universal admiration. Strange to say, 
it has not been stolen. 

ZCTIL 
Ts FRAxqom CorrtK. 

HAvrBvnxB Hoctc. BA Jmn:iary, [1868]. 

Just as I was sending you my angiy poetry, you 
were forwarding me your charmmg poetry. La voiz 
de Guemesey met your sweet idyl of the soldier and 
the servant girl on the road. My lightning crossed 
your sunbeam. 
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Power of the poet I Here are the priTate soldier 
end the nursemaid transfigured. They will no longer 
be lai^hed at. What an elegy you have managed to 
extract from these hitherto grot^ue figures. Jfelanr 
fkolia. We always have to revert to the great aDe- 
gwieal hat of Albert Diirer. Melancholy is our back- 
ground. Life is enacted in front ; God is behind. 
Let us hope. 

Will you forward the inclosed to M. Paul Yerlaine^ 
your friend and mine? 

xcnn. 
To TniopmLB Gautxer. 

HAimynxB Eoc«s» 2M AprU^MS^ 

Dear Thi^opbile, — I have just read your splendid 
article on La Ugende dc8 siecles. I am more than 
touched by it ; I am deeply moved. So sweet voices 
stiD reach me in my solitude. Our youthful attach- 
ment has become an old friendship. The great gulf 
between us does not prevent your glance from seeking 
mine and my hand from pressing yours. Tou give me 
one of your wreaths, you who have the right to alL 
As a poety you are a spokesman of the ideal; as a 
criticy you are. a spokesman of glory. 

Why has a laurel grown on Uiis spot? Because 
Petrarch once spoke there. 

What was said of Petrarch will be said of you. 

Where your criticism casts its seed, the laurel will 
spring up. 
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XCIX. 
T0 Umb. CmOTAT. 

Bbcmsu^ STfJUu^iaf. 7 A. M^ [1868]. 

Ht poob Juue, — Your sister is dead. This be- 
loved creature has left us. 

On the 24th she was in perfect health, she was 
driving about Brussels with us in excellent spirits. 
The day before yesterdaiy, the 25th, she had an atUiek ; 
yesterday, the 26th, Dr. Allix, who had been sum- 
moned by telegraph, arrived. There was a consulta- 
tion of the doctors ; in the evening, a little hope ; this 
morning, at half post sis, she passed away. I am 
broken-hearted. God will receive this gentle and lofty 
soul into light. She iiow has wings. We are in tears. 
1 am overwhelmed with grief. 

^ I send you my fond love, my dearest sister, as do all 
of us. Alas ! your tears will flow as well as ours. 

c. 

- To AUGUSTK TACQUEBnE. 

la September, 19eS. 

Tea are admirable as you always are, and you have 
done everything well. Thank-your family, which so 
many pleasing and painful points of contact have made 
mine as well. I have had five sleepless nights ; my eyes 
are all sore. Meuriee^a exquisite letter has relieved 
them by making my tears flow. AU that you mention 
shall be done. Glory will soon be yours; that will con- 
sole me. I am deeply attached to you. 

As soon as you have received this letter, go and press 
your lips to the diree graves for me. 



m i » . » "•^^^ 
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^ a. 

A Pavii Mkubivk. 

RvMni, Ijf S9C0iikr. [1868]. 
Heoricey mj gentle mod noblo friend, I have read 
your tooching farewell to the dear lost one, and mj 
tears break forth afresih. They had stopped and were 
choking me. 

Toa make me weep. Thanks. 

en. 

To TiCToa Patie. 

2dSqdemUr,ll»GS]. 

I JUDi broken-hearted ; I feel that you still love me 
a little ; I hear your voice as the voice of my past and 
of my youth, a sweet and solemn appeal. I am old. 
I shall soon go to join thegreat soul which has just 
departed. 

cm. 
A TeioDOBx DB Banvuxb. 

Dear, gentle Poet, — You know how to give fit- 
ting and lofty consolation. I suffer, and your message 
makes me feel that I am loved, and that I still live. 

dT. 

To QLilABCiXf Editor of the Pharede la Loire. 

HAUTBTnxs HoctCp 18<4 November. 1868. 

Mt dear Colleague, — Do you really want the 
information? Here is the truth about my supposed 
income of 78,000 francs. I am quite ready to talk 
about my affairs to a friend like you. 
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After all the losses entafled by exile, the f oOowuig 
was my position at the end of August last, when the 
aeeounts to which your correspondent refers were sent 
in. I have : — 



hOy !b Belgiom, 300 iharM in the Kstional Bank, 
flaetaatiDi^ income* nt most ••••••.. 35,000 

2dlf in England, I tludl hnva next April (investment 
1^ proceeds of mj recent works) in English consols, 
423,000 francs, income 12,500 

Sdly ill France, allowance from the Institute . . • 1,000 

4thlj HanteTille House ; lodging, na income ; I paj 
tent at Brussd^ 



48,500 



In consequence of family arrangeoients which .have 
had to he made I hare to pay out of these '1S,500 a 
yearly sum of • • • 29,500 

In addition to this I spend every year, on Tarions 
eharitable objects, especially on a small charitable 
institution for children which I have started, about 
(minimum) 7,000 

86,500 

which, subtracted from the 48,500, leave me an income 
dE my own of. 12,000 francs ; as I have children, I 
consider myself entitled to a life interest only. 

All this is confidential and does not require publicity, 
for nothing in this little statement can interest the 
pnblic. But I am anxious to give information to a 
high-minded and sympathetic man like you; when 
opportunity offers, you will remember this letter, and 
when you see me calumniated, you will know the truth. 
That is enough for me. In public I prefer silence on 
sochmatter&r 



>■ ■ f fi^ ^.B. M l ""^v 
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Om word more. Your eorrespondent is rigbt if lie 
meant that I had an income of TS^OOO francs (and ewa 
more) out of the recapts from my ^ys ; this is per* 
fectly trae, only my plays are not acted now. AU this 
between ourselves. 

To Feav^is Moraxd, Jud^ at Bouloynesur^Mer. 

HACTfKTiLLB Hocts, 224 NdvenAer^ 186S. 

I answer your question, dear sir, for you are witty, 
learned, and charming (I refer here to literature only). 
No, I did not know VArlequui of Le Sage, and I have 
been delighted to make acquaintance with it through 
you. The resemblances, which you point out to me are 
very real. The result for me is the inward sutisfactioD, 
because my conscience confinns it, of having fortui- 
tously used the same expressions as the great writer 
who created Gil Bias. • 

May I tell you of another coincidence of which I 
was rtill more proud ? It was in 1823. Lamennais, 
who had been my confessor (which of us two percerted 
the other ?), came to see me one morning. I was writ- 
ing some lines which I had just composed. Lamen- 
nais looked over my shoulder and read the following : 

** Ephdmtev hiatrioB qui tait toa role k petiMv 
CliaqiM bomnie irre d*audaoe oa p«IpitaDt d'effroi« 
Sou I* njon do p&tre ou U robe du roi, 
Tieat pener» k mq tour, too lietiie lor la so^oe/* 

« HuDo t " he said, " do you know English ? " I 
replied i ^ No '' (I do not know English even now). 
And I added : " Why ? *' ^ Because,'* replied Lamen- 
nais^^' you have just written n line of Shakespeare.'* 
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^Bah!" ^Have jou read Shakespeare?** «^No^ 
I don't want to read Le Toumeur." "" Well,'* said 
Lamemiais (my ex-confessor, who knew that I was 
speaking the truth), '^ you are both authors of the line. 
Ton have hit on the same idea as Shakespeare/* And 
he quoted a line from Machethy with the same compari- 
son as mine and almost the same words : each man in 
turn itpends his hour upon the stage!" 

Now decide, my dear judge. 

A word about a more serious matter in your com- 
munication. 

I had as little to do with 31. Granier de Cassagnac*s 
article (1833) on Alexandre Dumas as yourself. Read 
the declaration of M. Bertin the elder, in the Journal 
des Dtbats. ~~Read the declaration of 3L Granier de 
Cassagnac, which he would confirm even to-day, I am 
sure, although we are as wide apart as the poles. 

Do you want my word of honor about this ? I give 
it to you. If you knew me well, you would not 
need it 

And I press your hand, and I thank you for having 
made me acquainted with Le Sage*s Serendih and 
VArlequin. In politics, I would take exception to you ; 
but in literary matters I accept you, my most amiable 
judge^ my courteous colleague. 

S * Lift '• ha% % waiking shadow ; % poor pUjer» 
Hull itraU and CraU hii lioar upoa iha ttage." 



':^, 
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HAinmu Hocu, flfiS I)Kwftir» 1868. 

I look <m jour Memoin, my dear dMltoo, as mesr 
lages from your noble mind. Once more thanks, and 
once more bravo to these hearty and sturdy pages. 

On the fortifications of Paris my view is as follows: 
I would not have built than^ hut I would not destroy 
them. They should not be pulled down till the mor- 
row of the day when Europe will be proclaimed a 
republic in its parliament, sitting in the meeting-place 
of the Federation of Paris. Then all barriers will fall 
and all hearts will open. Ton, my dear d*.\lton, wiP 
belong to that parliament ; I, too, perhaps, — if I am 
not dead. 

I have a long-standing and deep sympathy with 
you. You are a citizen with a gentleman's pride and a 
nobleman's dignity. Your mind is lofty because it is 
free. You are fraternal with all, and in your old age, 
if need b^ paternal. You commend yourself to my 
exile. Yon and I are the only two republican peers. 
I feel as if you were a sort of brother to me. I am 
your senior in age only ; for you had understood and 
wished for the Republic before me. My belated logic 
reached it some time after yours. Armand Carrel had 
a good deal to do with this delay. If it were worth 
while to make a reproach x>ut of it, the responsibili^ 
would lie with him. 

I reply to your question. I heard of my appoint* 
ment to the peerage on the 16th of Aprilj 1815. 
Twenty years bef ore^ to a day^ I had heard, almost in 
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tht tame way, that I was decorated. I note this only 
becaiue Lamartine and I were made members of the 
LegMHi of Honoc on the same day (16th of April, 
1^5), no one else bemg appointed at the time. 

cvn. 

To Juuft Claxoul} 

9U Ikember, 1868. 

• • • It is e? Puente de los Contrahandistas. I saw 
it in the Pyrenees, when I was a child. The Smu^ 
glers' Bridge was a terrible thing. It was used as a 
bridge by smugglers and as a gallows by justice. They 
were hung to the beams. That did not prevent them 
from continuing to pass over it. The bridge was also 
describefl as follows : — 

ox MABCn INEMrfl^ 
oar DAJI8B DBMOCS. 

I quoted, in tiie Dernier jour d'un condamne, the 
melancholy lines : — 

*■ Jt loi leni dooner la danse 
Oil il B*j a pM da planeher.**^ 

* This Asmal dance is what I am sending you. For* 
giTe me. It is repulsive, but usef uL The execution- 
ets must have their work brought under their noses. 
So kt us show up the horrors of the past. 

The present is not much more attractive. But what 
a Morrow you will have, you who are youii^ ! / shall 
bedead. 

[luBadiawiaf. 
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CWWOm 

lb IbiB. Barasel 

What ean I say? I am dazzled, intoxicated, over- 
wlidiiied. Tour tender £riendship gives me a glimpse 
of paradise, and I cannot enter it; I am bound and 
sentenced by my own line. 

** B*v«air Mr MA pu & k porta da eiel 1 ** 

I wrote ibat and I am under its orders. . This winter 
tbey thought I was very ill ; the doctors told me that I 
must make a rapid journey across France and go to 
Nice. I replied : I hare made an oath, I cannot put 
foot in France ; I would sooner die first ! But it is 
much easier to die than to resist you. When I think 
that she is there, facing me, she who unites all, she 
who combines beauty, grace, courage, commanding 
and bewitehing intelligence, brilliant acquirements, deep 
poetry, and that she says to me : Come I and in such 
affecting and enchanting terms!— -oh! not to obey, 
not to come, not to hasten to the spot, not to trample 
on the frontier, were it red-hot iron, and on the oath, 
were it writ in brass, do you know, madam, that that 
la a superhuman effort, and that I am almost prostrated 
by it I What! it is you who send me this flower I it is 
yon who have written these lines ! they were composed 
by you, they are destined for me, on your lips plays 
that angelic snule in which I fancy I see the birth of 
a star. That heavenly smile will welcome me. And 
I stay where I am! Alas ! tiy to fathom the depth 
of this regret What a stern thing sometimes is duty ! 
Iwrotothis: — 
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*& tHa'M fttto ^*iiB, j» teni'cehu-lit t* 

France is dosed to me, and France, when yon are 
not there, k the fatherland, and when yon are there, is 
paradise. 

Ton write to me also these words, which issue from 
your heart like a ray of light : ^^ I shall not feel quite 
settled in Paris, and glad to he there, until you are 
there, too. What nice talks we shall have ! And how 
softly and poetically the time will glide by/* I read 
these adorable lines, these still more adorable plans, 
over and over agam, and my hand trembles* Does 
your youth reflect on my years? Am I ^Eschylus, to 
be the chosen friend, as you say, in spite of my g^ray 
hairs, of queen Rhodope, of the dazzling Khodope, who 
was alike the genius and the sovereign of Acragas, and 
who was of the blood of Zeus as you are of the blood 
of Napoleon ? She preferred the aged iEschylus, who, 
like her, was a genius, to the young Riecon, who was 
a sovereign like her. But I, am I ^Eschylus, and would 
it not be better that you should not see me again ? 

This letter which I am writing distresses me deeply, 
but I feel that it will not vex you, that it will even 
please you. I know your lofty character too well to 
doubt for a moment of your approval of my painful 
sacrifice. A bitter sacrifice! but you are capable of 
nnderstanding as welLas of inspiring every act of hero- 
ism, and I declare, I am a hero to-day, to-day for the 
firit time. Resist you, great Heavens ! all that I have 
duno hitherto is as nothing compared with what I am 
doing now; but since yon are my friend, since your 
regard has a place in my life, I ought to remain worthy 
of this celestial friendship. 
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To bkle mjBelf 9 to erieep into Franee, eren for tiie 
porpose of aettog yooi of obejing you, to crouch im- 
mtOj Qttder the eyo oJE the police^ to lower mjadf in 
the light of yonr couan and yoor persecutor, even for 
tiio aake of basking once mom in yonr aonUght, of 
entering into yonr heaven, — this I must not do. Ton 
are my best friend, my brave friend, you are attached 
to me, therefwe you approve my decision. 

I keep your letter indelibly engraven on my heart 
I was away when it arrived, and I have just found it on 
my return, and I write to you in deep emotion, for I 
fancy that it is your angelic soul which has just exhaled 
from the flower to which I have pressed my lips. 

CDC. 

A IL C!OBLLOyOUIO» . 

VUk Janmary, [18S9]. 

Tour eloquent letter has touched me deeply. Tes, 
you are right in counting upon me as a writer and as a 
citizen* The Kttle that I am and the little that I can 
do is at the service of your noble cause. 

The cause of Crete is that of Greece, and the cause 
el (3reece is that of Europe. These connections escape 
the notice of kings and are nevertheless the height of 
logic Diplomacy is simply the stratagems of princes 
against the logic of God. But in the end God prevails. 
God and right are synonymous. 

I am but a single voice, stubborn, but lost in the 
trimnphal tumult of reigning iniquity. Wha£ matter I 
listened to or not, I shall go on. Ton tell me that 
Crete asks me for what Spain has asked of me. Alas I 
I can but utter a cry. For Crete I have already done 
■o; I will do it again. 
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I bekmg to Greece as much as to France. I am 
feadj to g^ve my stanzas for Greece like l^rtseus, and 
my blood like Byron. Tour sacred country has my 
deepest IoTe« I think of Athens as one thinks of the 



GZ. 

A Fkax^is CopptE. 

HAiTTsynxB IIocsb. Mk /amiory, 1869. 

Tou send me your work, but pubUc rumor had 
already tcld me of your success. It was more than an 
echo of rejoicing, it was an echo of glory« Paris has 
hailed you a poet. My dear and charming colleague, I 
have read your Pas^sanL I am delighted. It is excel* 
lent versification,, strong and tender thought^ the total 
effect exquisite. 

You have harmoniously brought the moon into the 
landscape and melancholy into the poem, — an atmo- 
sphere which makes the thinker meditate. 

To write a work like this b admirable ; to achieve 
such a success is perfect. Our generous youth has 
understood you. You are a priest of the true and 
great art; the rising generation applauds you, and I 
trj out to youy Thanks ! and to them^ Bravo ! 

ozi. 
To IbtE. Cbmiat db Laxaetiks.^ 

HAfmvnxs Hoosb» lOcA Marckt 1860. 

Since the year 1821 I have been warmly attached to 

Lamartine. This friendship of fifty years now under* 

goes the momentary eclipse of death. I did not like, 

just at first, to intrude on your sorrow with my sym- 

sOattedeiUliof] 
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* 

paUij ; bat at the present moment yon will aDow me^ 
wiD jcs not, to oommonicate to you-* to yon who were 
eonnected with him by blood, who loved him and were 
loved by him — my profoond grief. Eveiy fonn of 
gloiy, from popularity to immortality, belongs to Lamar- 
tine, luminous poet, powerful and immortal orator. He 
seems dead to us, he is not really so. Lamartine has 
not ceased to give forth his light. Henceforth he 
shines with a twofold radiance : in our literature as a 
genius, and in the great unknown life as a star. 

CXII. 

To yicroEDor Sabdou. 

Hactetols Hocsk, 31jf March, [1869]. 

Mt DEAR Colleague, — Tou have written my son 
Charles a letter which touches and moves me. In the 
blaze of your dazzling success, you bestow a thought on 
a recluse, twice banished, yesterday exiled from France, 
to-day exiled from the stage. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Your triumphant work, Patrie, rekindles lofty senti- 
ments and proud thoughts, and you, at any rate, are 
entitled to say to the spectators whose republicanism 
you have just reinvigorated : Plaudite civesi 

Xo Mmx. Chexat. • 

Ht dear ltttle Sister, — Your letters are as nice 
as yoursdf. I am a lazy old brute, which accounts 
for my not having duly replied to you. To-day I do 
better than this, I am on my way home. However, a 
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gtrang southwesterly gale is blowing, and we shall not 
be able to land in Guernsey till the 26th (Wednes- 

You may prepare for that occasion the various tri- 
umphal arches you have in stock, the addresses, the 
keys of HauteviUe on a massive golden sah*er, the pro- 
found obeisances of the cat and her kitten, and the 
Latin verses which Tbeg you to write in my honor. 

I hope the wiad.will go down. The cnissing from 
Ostend, very^good for the first four hours, was awful 
at the end. I kiss you on your two nice cheeks. 

cxiv. 

To SWIXBURNB. 

Hautbfuxs Oocse, 14fA July, [18G9]. 
The great date. 

Dear and cordial Poet, — I was deeply touched 
by your letter and your article. 

Yoa are right : you, Byron, and Shelley, three aris- 
tocrats, three republicans. And I, it is from aristo- 
eracy that I have risen to democracy, it is from the 
peerage that I have arrived at the Republic, as one 
passes from a river to the ocean. These are striking 
phenomena. Nothing is so significant as these victories 
of the truth. 

Thanksy ex imo eardey for your splendid article 
on my book.^ What lofty philosophy, what profound 
intuition you have I In the great critic, one f eek the 
great poet 

Victor Hugo. 
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ALHc 

BtoMBib Ma if nfiiftf; lan. 

I hMVB been Teiy dom^ dear sir, in replying to yon. 
It IS not my fault. I live in a Yortez, a strange thing 
for a recloae. No leisure. Not a moment to myself. 
But I was anxious to read your paper ; it Is excellent. 
TeSy you are right, France is for Africa what England 
is for Asia, a bad guardian. To teach barbarism the 
rudiments of civilization is the duty and the right of 
older peoples. This right and this duty are not better 
understood by the French government than by the Eng- 
lish government. Hence your complaints, in which I 
join. 

When the Republic returns, justice will return. The 
teal light of France will shine in Africa. Let us hope. 
Let us wait. Let us struggle on. 

Tou are a young and noble mind. Tour generation, 
somewhat belated, will end by doing great things, in 
which you will share. I congratulate you beforehand. 
/shaU be dead. I shall bequeath to you all my spirit. 

czn. 

To FaAVfois CoPFtB. 

HAunmue Uousb, lOcH January , 1S70. 

Mt touko A5D DEAR Fellow-poet, — I have re-^ 
eeived, from you I believe, your fine poem Lt% for*^ 
gtrons. Qua philosopher and democrat, I am unable 
to accept the standpoint ; but qua poet, I applaud, to- 
gether with the delighted public, all these firm, vigor- 
ousy and pathetic lines. 



i 
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00 on with your great tacoesses; yoa will end, I 
kope^ by turniiig altogether, like my& .^f,. towaxcb the 
people. The truth lies in that direction. 

As lor beauty, you know where to find it 

Gxni. 
2b Hbxbi RocHEroRT. 

Hactstillb Rouse, XOtk February, 1870. 

1 have written to you several times ; I doubt whether 
my letters have reached you. I make this one small 
so that it may arrive at its destination. Beinj; after 
the image of the Empire, it will pass unobserved, I 
hope. 

You are now in prison ; I congratulate the Revolu- 
tion. Tour popularity is as unbounded as your talent 
and your courage. AU that you have foretold is com- 
ing to pass. Henceforth you are one of the forces of 
the future. 

I am, as ever, your sincere friend, and I press your 
hand, dear prisoner, dear conqueror. 

cxvin. 
To Edoar Qucrvr. 

88d Ffamory. ISm 

Old age is the age of adding up, for thoughts as weQ 
aa for years, for the mind as well as for life. Only the 
total of years is overwhelming, the total of thoughts 
is sustaining. Hence the result that, while the body 
decays, the mind expands. There is a sort of dawn 
within it. 

This mysterious rejuvenation, of which, like you, I 
am aware, this doubling of the moral and intellectual 
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foffoes v&Se the mateiial foioe is unkingy this growth 
m decay, what a magnificent proof it is of the soul! 
The e^eebled cerebral matter gives forth a more lig- 
OCOQS thought. Of the two beings, the one organic, 
the other essential, which make up the man, the first 
emmbles away, the second breaks its bonds. The mind 
sees the grave and feek the spring. It creates up to 
the hst moment — sublime promise of the great un* 
known life which it is about to enter. Its span aug- 
ments. The process resembles an unfolding- of the 
wings. 

GXIX. 

To Paul Ybrlaixx. 

Hautkvillb Hoc8I» leUk AprU^ 1S70. 

No one is a poet if he is not so in both kinds, which 
are Force and Grace. I have always fancied that this 
was the meaning of the twin peaks of Parnassus. Yon 
are capable, my young fellow-poet, of flitting from one 
summit to the other. After Lea fetes galantesj a 
charming book, you will give us Les vaincusj a sturdy 
book. 

Tour noble mind is full of promise. Emotion, tears, 
sympathy, this is the point which your young and lofty 
talent will reach, after so much admirable poetry. To 
be inspired is a fine thing ; to be moved is great. 

Ton know that I told you your fortune at Brussels 
and said that this would be your future. You are one 
of the first, one of the most attractive, one of the 
strongest, in the new sacred legion of poets which I 
hail and which I love, I the dreamy old dweller in the 
wfldemess. 

What a number of delicate and ingenious things in 
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Aat pfrtt^ Kttle book, Les fites gaiantfs ! ^ These 
ihelli of the seashore !"* What a gem the last line 
ii t I send joo my best wishes for success, and a cor- 
dial shake of the hand. 

YicroB Hugo. 

To IL D* JLLTOSf^SlliJB. 

HAcnLfiLLB HoctiE^ 2cf August^ 1870. 

My deab d'Alton, — I quite agree with you. A 
solution must be found. At a given moment civiliza* 
tion, with revolution for its mouthpiece, mu2»t stop the 
combatants. I wish to see France have the Rhine, be- 
cause it is necessary to form, both materially and intel- 
lectually, as strong a French group as possible, to make 
heud against the German group in the parliament of 
the United States of Europe, and impose the French 
language on the European federation. 

The United States of Europe speaking German 
would mean a delay of three hundred years. A delay, 
that is to say, a step backward. When I see you, I 
will develop this idea. But nothing through Bona- 
parte ! nothing from this frightful war ! 

CZXK 

Te Pauii MxuaicK. 

BsuMBLiy VM Augutt^ ISTO. 

Deab Mecbicb, — I am sending you this telegram : 
^ I am returning as a national guard of Paris. I shaU 
arrive on the 21st of August.** But I am told that 
yoa will not get it, so I write to you as weU. Tour 
letter arrived at Guernsey after I had left, and reached 
me htto to-day at two o'clock. We went at once, 
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OfaariM and I, to the Foidgn Office. I dedaied that I 
£d not recognize the French' Empire^ that I submitted, 
by constraint and under compulsiony to the abimve 
formality of the passport, and I gave my name. There- 
upon ihey sent for the minister, who was not at the 
office. His immediate substitute, with a rosette in his 
buttonhole, came instead, was very polite, and asked my 
leave to begin hy saluting the great pott of the cen^ 
tury. I replied with courtesy to the man of the world, 
and I repeated my protest with firmness to the official 
by calling on him to deliver me a passport 

He hesitated. I said : I wish to be nothiug more in 
France than one of the national g^rd. He bowed. 
Charles said : And so do I. He promised us passports, 
.but adced my permission not to send them till this 
evening. That is how matters stand. 

You approve of what I have done, do you not ? I 
want to return to France, to return to Paris, openly, 
amply, as a national guard, with my two sons at my 
aide. I shall enroU myself in the district where I take 
up my abode, and I shall go to the ramparts with my 
rifle on my shoulder. 

All this without pn^judice to my duty in other re- 
spects. I want no share of power, but I want my full 
share of danger. 

My gentle and intrepid friend, what happiness to do 
one's duty by your side I 
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Cia.li> 
T0 Paul Msukicb. 

BmcMOS, 26a Auguti^ 187a 

Deab MsURiCKy — We are on the lookout ; the 
lefagees are conferring together ; the situation, which 
was clear, is becoming obscure. No news from out- 
side. The two marshals, MacMahon and Bazaine, jeal- 
ous, perhaps, of one another, looking for and not find- 
ing each other, and MacMahon putting the emperor 
back into the saddle. As for the Prussians, hesitating 
advance, slow progress ; fear of the trap laid for them ; 
to gum up, nothing decisive as yet. In France, unsat- 
isfactory symptoms; the Empress reappearing on the 
scene ; the Right raising their heads ; Buroche, Rouher, 
and Persigny back again ; Trochu ridiculed by the 
Bonapartist papers, and losing prestige. Probable^ 
jealousy, too, in that quarter; Palikao hates Trochu. 
The Republican papers are not coming out again. A 
coup cTetat is even talked of as probable. 

It is evident that a decisive battle, victory or defeat, 
Jena ot Rosbach, will clear the ground. France is 
entitled to victory ; the Empire ought to fall. Which 
wiU God choose ? 

I shall not make up my mind until the situation 
dears. In case of a Rosbach, I shall go to Paris at 
once, for the danger may be gpreat, and I feel that I 
belong alike to Europe and to Paris. To protect Paris 
with a living rampart wfll be the duty of all. In case 
of a Bonapartist victory and a coup cTitatf I shall 
gather my family around me at Hauteville House ; that 
IS to say, that I o£Fer yoa as well as Augnste hospi-* 
ta£ty there. Li the mean while • « • we wait. 
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IVPAn Mkubicb. -^'^ 

IhwTMW J, lie Stptemher^ 187a 

They tell me not to wear myself out ; to keep myself 
for the decisive moment; but will this decisive mo- 
ment eome ? Tonr noble, tender letter has just reached 
me^ and moves me deeply. Ton end with a question. 
I cannot intrust my reply to the post, but Jules Claretie 
will give it you by word of .mouth. He has been here 
nnce yesterday; he lunched and dined with me. On 
his return to Parts he will tell you what I said. I like, 
and so. do you, this young fellow who has such fine 
qualities of mind and heart. He will repeat my words 
to you. You will see how far I am ready, but I intend 
to go to Paris only in one contingency and for one 
object, heroic indeed, Paris summoning the Resolution 
to the rescue. In that case I shall come ; otherwise I 
gtayhere.^ 

tlndoubtedly I have confidence in the final result. 
I have never believed in France more than at the pre- 
sent moment. She will accomplish her mission, the con* 
tinental republic, and then dissolve in it. From this 
war can Only come the end of all wars, and out of this 
fearful dash of monarchies can only spring the United 
States of Europe. You will see them; I shall not. 
Why ? Because I predicted them. I was the first to 
utter, on the 17th of July, 1851 (amid cries of de- 
rision), this phrase : The United States of Europe. 
Therefore I shall be shut out from them. Never did a 
Moses see the promised land. 

> Vielor Hogo left BhumIs for Paris on Um 5th of September, jail 
•Her tite Repablie had been proelaimed. 
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At tfie present moment to be a democrat is to be a 
patriot ; to defend Paris is to defend the world. Bbmo 
mtm; I defend Paris. 

Toor ktter brought tears to my eyes. How yoa 
love me and how I love you ! Y. 

Charles, Claretiey and Fr^ric are just starting for 
Virton. Fighting is going on near there, at Carignan. 
They are going to see what they can of the battle. 
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To GCXKBAL TbOOHIT. 

FAUB^tSik September, 18J0. 

GBNKRALy — An old man is of small account, but 
example is something. I wish to go where there is 
danger, and to go unarmed. I am told that a permit 
signed bj you is necessary* I beg you to send it me. 
Faithfully yours, 

Victor Hugo. 



To Paul Meukice. 

BOBDBAUX, ISa Febntary, ISTL 

DsAB Meubicb, — This is my first spare moment, 
and I devote it to you« to Mme. Meurice, and to An* 
goste Yacquerie. Ah, how I miss you all I My heart 
misses you, my conscience misses you, my mind misses 
you. Never have I felt the want of you so much as 
just now when you are no longer with me. 

I am not sure if this letter will reach you. The 
vagaries of the Prussians are as difficult to foresee as 
to set bounds to. Here we are at last. A trying jour- 
n^. Victor has written and told yon about it. We 
arrived on the 14th at two o'clock; no rooms to be 
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bad; all tiie hoteb falL At ten o'dock at night we 
did not know where we ahoold sleep. At last we have 
a loof over oar heads, and even kindly hosts. 

Now, between you and me, the sitnation is fiightfaL 
The Chaaber is beyond belief ; we are a minonty of 
60 to 700. It is 1815 added to 1851 (alas! the same 
fignres^ with a slight change in their order). They 
began by refusing to listen to Garibaldi, who took his 
departore. We think — Louis Blanc, Schoelcher, and 
I—, that we, too, shall come to that at last. 

There will probably be nothing to fall back on in 
lace*of the crushing majorities in prospect but a whole- 
sale re^gnation of the Left, supported by reasons. This 
would rankle in the Assembly, and probably be its death- 
Uow. We have a meeting of the Left every evening. 
Louis Blanc and I make tremendous efforts to form it 
into a group. A great deal of unanimity and strict 
dttcipline would enable us, perhaps, to make a fight of 
it. But shall we obtain this unanimity ? Not a single 
fopet on our side. We are in the air; no point of 
, support The JRappelj if published here, would be of 
immense service. One of you ought to come. The 
situation must be seen to be understood. In Paris you 
have no idea of it. 

How far off are die delightful days spent in your 
hospitable house I The bombs were burstmg over my 
head^ but I was near your heart. 

I add a few lines m haste. Tou know that the 
people of Bordeaux gave me a splendid ovation the day 
after my arrival. Fifty thousand men on the Grande 
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Fkoe flboated : Fire Vietar Hugo ! The next day the 
ABsembly lined the square with infantry, cavalty, and 
artillery. As I had cried, Viee la Bepublique ! aad as 
fifty thousand Toices had repeated the cry, the Assem- 
bly trembled. It' declared itself insulted and threat- 
ened. However, I have not raised any objection. I 
reserve myself for the decisive moment 

This view is shared by the meetings of the Left, 
which includes Louis Blanc, Schoelcbcr, Joigneaux, 
Martin-Bernard, Langlou^ Lockroy, Gent, Brisson, etc., . 
and which has elected me its chairman. Yesterday 
very important questions were discusse^l : the future 
Thiera-Bismorck treaty, the unheard-of intolerance of 
the Assembly, the probability of a wholesale resigna- 
tion. The Assembly is believed capable of refusing to 
hear any speaker from the Left on the treaty of peace. 
Needless to say, I shall do all that is required of me 
in that matter. 

This morning the president of the national club of 
Bordeaux came to place its rooms at my disposal. The 
sympathy with me in the town is very great. I am 
popular in the street and unpopular in the Assembly. 
Good. And I embrace you. 

m. 
PluracT to Paul Uburicbi 18, Rub de Valoit^ Paris. 

BoBDBAUX, 14lft 3fartkt 1871, 12.55 a. m. 

IL Victor Hugo sends you the following telegram : 
Terrible calamity. Charles died this evening, the 
ISth. Apoplectic seizure. Victor must return imr 
mediately. 
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IT. 
A Paii& MBDBm mud Avaomi TicoonoB. 

iMifMipisn. 

Dbab Feishds^ — I cannot see, my eyes are full of 
teats as I write ; I can hear Alice's sobs. My heart is 
shattered. Charles is dead. 

Yesterday morning we had breakfasted cheerfully 
together with Louis Blanc and Victor. I was giving a 
farewell dinner at eight o'clock that evening to several 
friends in the Lanta restaurant. Charles took a cab to 
drive there, giving orJers to stop at a cafe which he 
mentioned. He was a^'one in the cab. On reaching 
the eaf^ the driver opened the door of the cab and 
found Charles dead. He had been seized with a sudden 
congestion followed by hemorrhage. The poor corpse 
was brought back to us, and I covered it with kisses. 

For some weeks Charles had not been well. The 
bronchitis which he caught doing duty as artilleryman 
during the siege of Paris had become worse. We 
meant to go to Arcachon to set him up. He would 
have drunk pine water. We were looking forward to 
^lending a week or two together there. AU this has 
eome to an end. 

Our dear old Charles, so kindly, so gentle, with such 
a httj mind and such great ability, is gone. I am 
overwhelmed. 

I sent you a telegram. By the time these few lines 
reach you, I imagine Victor will be on his way back 
to Bordeaux. I intend to teke Charles with me and 
lay him with my father in Paris, or with his mother at 
Yillequier. 

Love me. 
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Ik PAVft MlUUCB. 

▼lAVDBir (LmuoiBCBo), FHday^ lOA /une, 1871. 

Your letter t your liberty t We had a flash of de- 
fight An our little circle suddenly beamed with joy 
in our deep mourning for ourselves and for the fathei^ 
land. Oh ! yes, come quick. We have so much to 
talk about. Victor is on an excursion, but will come 
back for you. We shall all be together again, at V ian- 
den, where every step I take reminds me of you ; the 
exile could think of nothing but the prisoner. What 
happiness to see you again ! 

I have been hard at work. It has all increased in 
a sinister fashion. I think it will make up a volume. 
Paris tambattant i& now inadequate. The book will 
be called Vannee terrible. It will begin with Turba^ 
and, aft^r g^ing through the fall of the empire and 
the story of the t^vo sieges, will end with the present 
catastrophe, out of which I shall bring a prophecy of 

light 

Yes, we think it would be well to publish the Rappel 
^pun at once. Come, my dear and tender counselor. 
Veniy spiritjs/ Mme. Meurice has behaved admi- 
imbly; of course she has I My humblest respects to 
lier. How delighted I shall be to see her! All of 
OS here embrace you with effusion. Great mind, large 
lieart, gentle brother and kind master, I love you. 

Yes, I did right in protesting, and I stopped the 
^jwardly retreat of the Belgian government at once. 
It now admits the vanquished ones. This is why I 
have written of it (in my final letter) : It expelled me. 
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ha ii obeyed me. Have yoa lead diat letter? How 
BUieli I have to tell yoa ! 
I embtace you over and over agam. Come I 

A MraraixuB db Stoua, Bbbop. 

HAmnrnxB Hocts» lltk Siptemher, 18T2. 
Sib, — I-waa not aware of your existence. 
I am informed to-day that yoa do exists and even 
tfiaf you are a bishop. 
I beUeve it 

You have had the goodness to write the following 
lines about me, which have been communicated to 



^ Vietor Hago* the great, tbe'Snstere Victor HagvH tlie magfiiifi- 
; po«t of tho democracy and of the ODiTenal repablic, b also a 
poor nuA afficted with a yearly income of more than three Auii- 
dred tkoueand /ranee [underlined in the test] ; ccme go so far aa 
to wejfive hundred thoueand [anderlined in the text]. His infap 
mooa book Lee MieSrablee brought him in fire hundred thousand 
franca at one stroke. People always forget to mention tlie charitf 
iriiieh hia Urge humanitarian heart doubtless compeLi him to bestow 
em hia dear clienta of the working classea. He ia sud to be as 
alingy and selfish as he is boastful*' 

Then follow two pages in the same strain on Ledru- 
BoUin, who is called '^ an old Croesus ; *' on Rochef ort, 
who WM caught at Meaux with a lot of bank-notes in 
the lining of his clothes ; on Garibaldi, whom you call 
^ Garibaldi-pacha/' who makes war without fighting^ 
whose army consisted of fifteen thousand bandits as 
brave as mice, and who ran away carrying off our 
millions^ etc., etc. 

I shall not waste my time in telling you, sir, that in 
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tte ten fines quoted aboYe there are as many Ges as 
tiiere are words. Ton know it already. I confine my- 
self to noticing a literary criticism in the passage, the 
epithet ^ infamous " applied to Les 3fiserables. 

In Les Mishahhs there is a bishop who is good, 
sincere, humble, brotherly, endowed with wit as well as 
kindness, and who unites every virtue to his sacred of- 
fice. I suppose that is why Les ^listrabUs is an infa- 
mous book. From which it must be inferred that Les 
Miserables would be an admirable book if the bishop 
were a malignant slanderer, an insulter, a tasteless and 
▼ulgar writer, a low scribbler of the basest kind, a cii^ 
culator of police-court scandal, a croziered and mitred 
fiar^ 

Would the second bishop be more true to life than 
the first? 

This question concerns you, sir. Ton are a better 
judge of bishops than I am. 

vn. 
To DusB Albert db Bbooxjb. 
AcTBUiLt Villa MosmiOBsiiCT. SA Auguti, 1S73. 

Mt dear Duke and honorable Colleague, — It 
is to- the member of the French Academy that I write. 
A step of the g&*avest importance is on the point of 
being taken. One of the most famous writers of the 
day, M. Henri Rochefort, condemned for a political 
offense, is, so they say, to be transported to New Cale- 
donia. All who know M. Henri Rochefort can testify 
that his very delicate constitution will not stand this 
transportation, and that he will either succumb to the 

long and tiying voyage, or be killed by homesickness. 
rauwL 10 
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IL Henri Rochefbrt is a father of a famS j, and leaTea 
time chfldren behind him, one a girl of eeventeen. 

The aentenee passed on M. Henri Rochefort affects 
hia libertj only, the mode of canying it oat threatens 
his life. 

Why Noumea ? The Siadnte-Marguerite islands would 
he enough. The sentence does not require Noum&i. 
By detention on the Sainte-Marguerite islands, the sen- 
tence would be executed and not aggravated. Trans* 
portation to New Caledonia is an exaggeration of the 
penalty inflicted on M. Henri Rochefort. The penalty 
is commuted into a sentence of death. I call your at- 
tention to this novel species of commutation. 

The day when France hears that the grave has opened 
to receive this brilliant and courageous man will be a 
day of mourning for her. 

A writer is concerned, and an original and uncom- 
mon one. You are a Minister and an Academician ; 
yonr two duties agree here and assist one another. 
Ton would share the responsibility of the catastrophe 
which is foreseen and foretold ; you can and you ought 
to interfere ; yon would honor yourself by taking this 
generous initiative, and^ apart from all political opinions 
and passions, in the name of letters, to which you and 
I belong, I ask you, my dear colleague, to protect M. 
Henri Rochefort at this critical moment, and to prevent 
a departure which would mean his death. 



TO QEOBGE SAND. 84S 

fin. 

A JvLB Clabetix. 

BbcmkUi SUf Auguii^ [1873]. 

I thank you for having enabled me to read your fine 
article on the war, and youf patriotic and stirring book. 
A breath of progress animates your generous mind. A 
striking drama is that and nothing more; if exalted 
ideas on man and society are woven into it, it becomes 
a great work. 

Tou are capable of combating the reaction encou> 
aged by the Empire, and reappearing to-day, in litera- 
ture as well as in policies, under such jyscudonj/ms as 
good order, good taste, etc., ichich are lies. • • . 

The words imderlilTed were recently written by me, 
and have made all the absolutist papers, French, Bel- 
gian, and English, grind their teeth with rage, a success 
which encourages me and will encourage you as well. 

Cro on. You have a brave heart as well as a charm- 
ing mind. You have courage and talent ; that is to 
say, the ladder for mounting to the attack, and the 
•word for forcing your way into the fortress. 

nc. 

T0 Gbobos Samd.^ 

- ljf/«iMry.[1874]. 

I am overwhelmed, but not prostrated. Your words 
stir my heart You are Eke an elder sister to me* 
Those who have suffered know how to console. You 
prove it, you who are so strong and so gentle* 

< After Ite dMUi «f Fimofob-Vietor Hugo. 
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PAaa^ 8cl /omiary, 1874 

I am toAched by the kind words yoa write to me. 
Never liaYing wronged yon^ I could not account for the 
hostility of which I heard sometimes. It was bound to 
disappear. There was evidently a misunderstanding. 
To^y we are friends again. I am glad of it, if such 
a word can be uscd in the midst of a grief like mine. 

I am now going through one of the most painful 
ordeals of my life. On this occasion, you advise me to 
give up politics. Alas ! what I ought to give up, and 
what I am giving up, is everything. 

What you style ^* politics '* has always appeared some- 
what vague to me. For my part, I have endeavored, 
to the best of my ability, to bring the moral and the 
liuman question into what is called politics. From a 
moral point of view, I fought against Louis Bonaparte ; 
from a human point of view, I raised my voice on be- 
half of the oppressed of all countries and of all parties. 
I think I have done well. My conscience tells me I 
am right. If the future were to prove me wrong, I 
should be sorr^' for the future. 

Dear old friend, great sorrows are the meeting^lace 
of kind hearts. My hand presses yours. 
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XL 

lb Hub. Loinu BsBnar, Quai OmtL 

MAPKMOPELLKy — Tou Were land to these poor dear 
thingSy and they were Tery fond of you. Now the 
darkneaa has iallen. All is gone.^ 

Beoeive the assurance of my respect. 

VicTOB Hugo. 
xn; 

n Georqb Sastd. 

Pakis, 1M June, 1875. 

Ton dedicate that beautiful book Valentine to me I 
How can I express my emotion ? 

As a creator of masterpieces, you are the first among 
women ; you have this unique position, — yon are the 
first woman, from the point of view of art, not only of 
our time, but of all time ; you are the most powerful 
and the most charming writer that has been vouchsafed 
to your sex. You are an honor to your sex and to our 
country. Allow me to bow the knee before you, and 
to kiss the hand which has written so many exquisite 
and noble books. 

Your books are of the kind which give light and 
warmth ; just now we are threatened with an unac- 
countable increase of darkness ; radiance such as yours 
It necessary ; you set a good example. I love our age 
and I fed that it has need of light I thank you for 
being such a lofty souL 

^ Of Tklor Hago*i low . ebildran three* L^opoldine, Charles* Mid 
^■BCQie-Yietor, were deed, ud the fourth, Ad^le^ hed goes oiU of her 
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OmMICTM worn SBBCTOro a StATUB 10 LAltABTDSa. 

Fi»«*ce witnessed the appearance of a great poet in 
1820, and of a great citizen in 1848. 

This poet, this citizen, this great man is Lamartine. 
I snhscribe to his statne. 

XIV. 
To THB FEEacMisom or Lyons. 

Paku, 15r4 ilpnZ. ISn. 

An -eloquent appeal has heen addressed to me. I 
reply to it. 

My friends among the Freemasons of Lyons are right 
in counting on me. The philosopher is a fighfer, the 
thinker is a combatant ; but the former fights for fra- 
ternity, the hitter for peace. As for me, the day when 
I cease to struggle I shall have ceased to live. 

Governments, which are all monarchical at the pre- 
sent moment, have brought us, the peoples, into the 
following predicament, — misery at home and war 
abroad* On the one side the workman without work, 
on the other the soldier starting for the battlefield. 
Hence the problem to be solved, a problem wliieh 
forces itself on the thinking miud and which contiins 
tiie whole future of civilization : to make work for the 
workman, and to take it away from the soldier; in 
other words, to substitute the work of life for the work 
of death. 

The innumerable questions which rise tragically 
around us are all, at bottom, the same question. It 
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would Mem aa if a mysterious need of reciprocal par- 
don were in the air. One is tempted to exclaims Let 
ns forgive one another. To forgive is to love. Gov* 
emments which wage war, and governments which do 
not pardon, are all guilty of the same crime ; want of 
clemency is a form of war, battles are executions. To 
make peace is to show mercy to mothers; to show 
mercy is to make peace among men. Let us not weary^ 
then^ of holding high aloft this double standard amid 
the wrath and the tumult : Republic abroad ! amnesty 
at home ! 

XV. 

jToLbconte de Lisle. 

M/tfntf.lSTT. 

Mr EMINENT AND DEAR CoLL^GUE, — I have Voted 
for you three times, I would have done so ten times. 

Continue your noble labors, and publish your lofty 
works, which are one of the glories of our age. 

In the presence of men like you, an Academy, and 
especially the French Academy, should think of this : 
that they have no need of it, and that it cannol do 
without them. 

3IVI. 

To Alfbkd TEsnmoar.^ 

Paku, /iifw, 1877. 
I read your splendid lines with emotion. It is a 
reflection of glory that you send me. How should I 
not love England, which produces men like you ! the 
England of Wflberforce, the England of MUton and 
of Newton ! the England of Shakespeare I 

^ Ttmmjwm bad publulied a loiiiiet to Victor Hugo in tbe NiMUmik 
Cmftvy. 
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Fnaee and England are a single nation to me^ as 
truth and liber^ area ringle fight I heUere in die 
hnman nnity as I helieve in the divine nnitj. 

ZVIL 

A THS KcMimw OP THS FsEB A2n> UanarMKiiw CoaraKxaB 
ev Edogaxioic. 

Faku, ISA Cbfokr, 1879L 

Mt dkab FKixow-crriZExs, — You offer meajour' 
honorary presidentship. I accept it. I shall not he 
able to attend joor meetiDgs, I fear, hut I ardently 
desire the triumph of your ideas^ which are mine as 
wen. 

— The rising generation is the future. Ton instruct 
ity SO you prepare the future. 

This preparation is useful, this instruction is neces- 
sary. To create the youth of to-day is to make the 
man of to-morrow. The man of to-morrow is the uni- 
versal Republic. The Republic means unions unity, 
harmony, light, work producing well-being, the sup- 
pression of conflicts between man and man and between 
nation and nation, the end of inhuman exploitation, the 
abolition of the law of death and the establishment of 
the law of life. 

Citizens, these thoughts are in your minds, and I am 
but the mouthpiece of them ; the time of the terrible 
and sanguinary necesnties pf revolution has gone by ; 
for what remains to be done the inflexible law of 
progress is sufficient * Besides, let us set our minds at 
rest; everything is on our side in the great battles 
which remain to be fought, battles the evident necessity 
of which does not disturb the peace of mind of the 
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thinker; bstdes in which fevolutionaiy energy will 
•qui monarchical desperation ; battles in which force 
allied with right wiU overthrow violence allied with 
nsorpation ; splendid, glorious, enthusiastic, decisive 
battles, the issue of which is not doubtful, and which 
win be the Tolbuicums, the Hastmgses, and the Austei^ 
litzes of the democracy. 

Citizens, the period for the dissolution of the old 
world has arrived. The ancient despotisms are con- 
demned by the law of Providence; time, the grave- 
digger, working away in the dark, casts the earth over 
them ; each day as it falls thrusts them further back 
into nothingness. 

The Republic is the future ! 

zvni. 
To THE Emperor of Aitbtrxa. 

12t& December, 1882. 

I have received, in the course of two days, eleven 
telegraphic messages from the universities and the 
academies of Italy. All of them plead for the life of 
a condemned man. 

The Emperor of Austria has a pardon to grant at 
this moment 

Let him sign this pardon ; it wiU be a great act. 
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